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WHAT WE OWE THE STRANGER AND WHAT HE OWES US. 


A royal prince landed on our shores a month ago. 
It was an important event, but he wasn’t an American, 
He couid never become president. That is why the 
coming of the stranger to-day means so much. Dearet 
blood courses in his veins. He is one of us. He is 
already enrolled upon the family register. He may 
become the rulerof the most powerful mation on the 


lobe. _He should be hailed with joy. How will he 
> welcomed? What preparations have been madc 























for his comfort and welfare? And what, by the way, 
is his imheritance ? 

To @very woman his coming means a quicker heart- 
beat. It has cost something to have hini come. Ev- 
ery mother knows that. Yet how much he may 
bring! What do we owe to him and what does he 
owe tous? Every mother knows what she owes to 
the latest artival. She owes him first of all, life—ro- 
bust, natural, joyous life—the only kind of life worth 
living. But she also knows that she must have that 
sort of life herself, that she can’t give it unless she has 
it. She owes him a fair chance, a grip on happiness 
which will give him a grip on fortune. This is a rich 
inheritance, but it is every mother’s duty to give him 
all these. How? By getting them herseif before he 
comes. Hf she,is’ sick, nervous, miserable and de 
spondent, she is making a heavy cross for his young 
shoulders. She owes him a sonnd mind, a strong 
constitution and a cheerful disposition. And these 
she cannot give unless 

HIS COMING 


is hailed with joy instead of feared with sorrow 
Every woman should know that science has fur 
nished miany improved means of safely rearing chi! 
dreuw. And that it has made it easy for their mothers 
when they come. If the new arrival is awaited with 
sorrow, misgivings and fear, there is something wrong 
He wili have as an inheritance the wrong sort of a 
Start in life. To make light of the event is inhuman 
and unnatural. The society woman who regards 


| preparation is made One of the most 


| menace to progress and civilization 


shrink from is a crime, not by the laws of 
but by the laws of heredity, for the mothe: 
tion reacts upon the offspring 

Birth is the beginning of all things. It is 
law of nature If natural, it should be e: 
almost painless and it always is when tl 


: 
i 
woman's physicians in America, Dr. R. \ 


| of Buffalo, N. Y., who has received over ™ 
| untary, written testimonials from) women in al 


of America, knew this when he set out to disco 
‘ Favorite Prescription.’’ It is the greatest 


discovery of a century, because it is a doubl 


ing. While it arms the mother with peac« 
and comfort, it also arms her child with 
promise of happiness and successful manh« 
manhood And this is the debt we owe to th. 
comer If others pay that debt in full th« 
American will owe ns the devotion of a 
And he will pay it 


ENTIAL CORRESPONDEN( 


~—ny woman, anywhere, who is tired . 
tired of doctoring, or tired of life, who will « 
Dr. Pierce, or to the World's Dispensary Med 
sociation. of Buffalo, N. Y., of which he is Pr 
will receive, free of charge, good, sound pr 
advice, that will enable her to cure herself 
if her case is curable), pleasantly, painless! 
nently, and this, too, without having to unc 
trying ordeal of ‘‘examinations’’ and the st 
and dreaded treatment by ‘‘lecal application 
All such correspondence is treated in the 


confidence by Dr. Pierce, whose record 


quarter of a million cases treated, show that tl 
not three incurable cases in a hundred 


1 GREAT BOOK FREER 


When Dr. Pierce published the first edition 
work, The ople’s Common Sense Medi 
viser, he announced that 
680,600 copies had |! 
at the regular price of $ 
copy, the profit on which 
repay diim for the great a: 
of labor and money expend: 
producing it, he would dist: 
the next half million free. A 
number of copies: has alr 
been sold; he is now distribut 
thsolutely r€€, 5000,000 Ccopi« 

this most complete, intere 
and valuable common sens« 
ical work ever published 
cipient only being require 
mail to him, or the World's Dispensary M« 
Association, of Buffalo, N. Y., of which he 3 
dent, this littl .———— COUPON N 
with twenty-one | COUPON 21) one 
stamps to coyer | Ne, 709. cost of ma 
only, and the book *——— will be sent 
paid. It is a veritable medical library, complet 
one volume. It contains over tooo pages and n 
than 300 illustrations. Several finely illustrated c! 
ters are devoted to the careful consideration in | 
language, of diseases peculiar to women and t 
sucessful home-treatment without the aid of a | 
sician. The Free £ditiod is precigety the san 
that sold at ‘$1.50 except only that> the books 


een 





habies as “unfashionable ’’ is past reform. She is a | bound in strong manilla paper covers instead of clot 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


USE NO SOAP 


3 with Pearline. 
isn'tnecessary. Pearline contains every- 
thing of asoapy nature that’s needed or that's 
good to go with it. 
better than soap that it has the work all done 
before the soap begins to take any part. 
You're simply throwing away money. It's a 
clear waste of soap—and soap may be good for 
something, though it isn’t much use in wash- 
ing and cleaning, when Pearline’s around. 


Hhitvons 


‘Twould be absurd. It 


And Pearline is so much 


now |D 


ys® li 
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Why use Pond’s Extract? 
Why not something else ? 
Because— 


Dr. J. J. THOMAS says: “‘ It is incomparably supe- 
r to any extract of Hamamelis I have ever used.” 
Dr. O. G. RANDALL says: ‘‘ Nothing can equal 

Pond's Extract I have tested others, and yours is 
r times as strong as the best.” 

Dr. ] C. Mircutesays: ‘* Pond’s Extract of Hama- 
s Virginica is the only reliable article I have found.” 
Dr. H, K. WerLer says: ‘* The difference between 
nd’s Extract and so-called Witch Hazel is the dif- 
rence between a cent and a dollar.” 
Dr, H,. F, MERRILL says: ‘‘ It is far superior to any 
have used in strength and purity.” 
Dr. R. J. HARRISON says: ‘‘I have never found 
any extract equal to Pond’s.”’ 
Dr. Powe. says: ‘* Hereafter I shall use no other 
in Pond's Extract.” 
And numerous others of similar purport. 
Vo proprietary article on the market ts so 
much imposed upon as Pond s Extract; but the 
poor quality of Witch Hazel being manufact- 
ured, and the poor results obtained by using it, 
are fast educating the public to buy the genuine 
article—THE WESTERN DRUGGIST. 


And that’s why. 





When nervous 


irritable or worried 


VIN MARIANI 


THE IDEAL TONIC. 
‘«**Vin Mariani’ is exquisite, 
nothing is equally efficacious and 
soothing. I heartily recommend 
it to all who require a calming 


tonic.’”’ 
rie Henri Marteau. 


; Mailed Free. 
; Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 














Beneficial and Agreeable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation, 


Avoid Substitutions. Ask for* Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 

Pants: 41 Bd. Hausemann, 62 W. 15th &t., New York. 


Lonpon : 239 Oxford Street. 
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(My mama used Wool Soap) (I wish mine had) 


WOOLENS wit not shrink it 


Wool Soap 


is used in the laundry. 
Wool Soap is delicate and refreshing for bath pur- 
—-. The best cleanser. Buy a bar at your dealers. 
wo sizes. toilet and laundry. 
RAWORTH, SCHODDE & CO., Makers, CHICAGO. 


3 Chatham 8t., Boston. 
6 Leonard St.,New York 27 Chestnut 8t.. St. Louis 


COPYRIGHTED, 1895, BY THE 


BARBOUR BROS. CO. 
BARBOUR’S 


Prize Needlework Series, No. 4. 
Just Issued — 150 Pages — Profusely Illustrated. 


N EW and Practical information about the Latest D: 
4‘ signs in Lace a a tae en? and Needlework 
in Barbour’s Prize Needlework Series, No. 4. 

It isa marked advance over its predecessors— Books 
Nos. 1, 2and 3—a practical guide for either the beginner 
or the accomplished worker. 

160 pages—with illustrations, all of actual working 
designe the personal contributions of the brightest 
needleworkers from all parts of the country—several 
Color_Plates—Lace Curtains illustrated—and all made 
with Barbour’s Threads. 


vy . Book, No. 4, mailed to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents. 
Books Nos. 1,2 and 3, each represent 
ing the best designs of their respective 
years, 10 cents each. 


<a | 


THE BARBOUR 
New York. << a 


See that all your Linen Threa 
carries our Trade-mark. 


BROTHERS COMPANY, 
phia. ; 
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16,GOO FRANCS 


ne 


BAROUOT, 


FOR GENERAL DEBILITY, 
FEVER and AGUE, EXHAUSTION, 
POORNESS of the BLOOD, etc. 


Agents for United States, 


E. FouGERA & Co. 


26, 28, 30 North William Street, New York. 














J MPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND OTHERS. 


HE delay in publishing the December number of this magazine was 
C due to the change of ownership and the removal of the publishing 
department to New York. The publisher regrets the inconvenience 
1d annoyance it may have caused the subscribers It was unavoidable. 
jture issues will be published on time and mailed promptly. 
The October number is out of print. Every effort possible will be 
ade to supply this number to subscribers who may have failed to receive 
All letters of inquiry shall have prompt attention and will be carefully 
filed until the copies wanted can be secured. Other back numbers will 
supplied when not out of print. 


Arthur’s Home Magazine 


nters (896 under new ownership and new management. It will be 
niarged and improved, and in many ways made more attractive than 
ever. It will be brighter, more interesting, better illustrated and better 
printed; a magazine for the home of equal interest to each member of 
the family. it will be 


The Leading Woman’s Magazine, 


keeping pace with her rapid progress in all the walks of life, reflecting 
er intelligence, ambitions and success 

There will be articles by well-known writers on Art, Music, the Drama, 
Fashion, Woman's Professional Life, Woman’s Clubs and Organizations, 
er Outings and Recreations, her Charities and her work in the Home. 
300d fiction and bright poems will enliven its pages. There will be Book 
Reviews, Comments on the Topics of the Day, and a Record of the New 
Things in Science, the Arts, Invention, Manufacture, Etc. 

No wide-awake woman can afford to be without ARTHUR’S HOME 
MAGAZINE. No home is complete without it. 

Subscription price, one dollar a year. When remitting send New 
York draft, post office order, express money order or registered letter. 


WILLIAM P. CARUTHERS, Publisher, 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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noisseurs, but by the general public as 
well, Mr. C. D. Gibson, the well- 
known American illustrator, also has 
the distinction of having been assigned 
a complete section at the Salon, Champ 
de Mars, for the exhibition of his work 
in 1894. And there are who 
have received a similar honor. 

An exhibition of the pastel drawings 
of Edwin A. Abbey, the celebrated 
American artist, has recently been held 
at the rooms of the Fine Arts Society 
in London. His work has awakened 
considerable in- 
terest among 
the English 
and may result 
in a revival of 
pouplar taste 
for pastel draw- 
ings. lin the last 
few years little 
has been done 
in this line by 
English artists, 
but that the ex- 
cellent work of 
Abbey well 
appreciated is 
demonstrated 
by the large at- 
tendance each 
afternoon at the 
exhibition. 

A subject 
which has of 
late been of ex- 
treme interest 
among the ar- 
tists of this 
country the 
appropriation of 
high art for purposes of advertising 
and announcement. The Poster Exhi- 
bition at the Mechanics’ Fair in 
ton is probably responsible for much 
of the enthusiasm which has been ex- 
cited in the artistic poster, though all 
of this interest is not in approbation of 
the new departure. However, it seems 
perfectly clear to us that the effect of 
mingling art with the more common- 
place capacities will not be in the least 
to lower art, but to place the contem- 
porary business professions on a higher 
level. Surely, the functions of art will 


others 


is 


is 


) 
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not be complete until its principles a1 
manifest, not only among the few, bi 
in every respectable community a 
occupation in life 
is a step in this direction and its intr 
duction cannot but result in the 
tion of higher ideas of that 
represents. 

At the fair i 
ers have 


‘The artistic poste 


crea 
which it 
Boston over 400 post 
Mr. Frank 
T. Robinson, the the fin 
department, the fu 
the introduction of this nove 
and interesting 
feature. 
America: 
sculptors have 
shown reat 
skill in the man- 
agement of the 
for the 
Congres 
sional Library 
at Washington 
the entire col- 
lection will co 
over fifty 
s. In th 
re reading 
room will be 
Statues repre 
senting the va 
forms of 
literary art; als 
sixteen figures 
illustrative <¢ 
poetry, art 
science, histor 


exhibited. 
or of 
receives 


been 
direct 
arts 
credit for 


statues 


new 


rious 


philosophy, 
la 
and religio 


1 


‘These are to bx 


commerce, 


illustrated by 
gelo and Beethoven 
and Henry for science, Homer an 
Shakespeare for poetry, Herodotus 
and Gibbon for history, Plato an 
Bacon for philosophy, Solon an 
Blackstone for law, Columbus an 
Fulton for commerce, and Moses an 
St. Paul for religion. Several of thes« 
statues have been completed, and the 
models of all have been submitted 
The height of these figures is to be si 
feet six inches, and the height of the 
main statues poetry, art, science 


representations of An 
for art, Newto 


of 





PROG: 


ily more than the 
lition and = severe 
rd study is an abso- 
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lute necessity to the success of every 
student of the fine arts, there is yet an 
element without which the quality of 
that produced can in no instance be of 
the most exquisite type. This is the 
psychical element. Its influence in 
the higher professions is wonderful, 
and in pen-and-ink illustration it is ap- 
parent to all. It is responsible ina 
great measure for the life-like render- 


ing which Mr. C. D. Gibson presents of 
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artist to me the 
‘I sometimes find, when a 
work on a painting, that I will be 
pressed with the idea that 
something wrong with my picture 
glance at the model and attempt t 
discover the fault, but on some occa 
sions without avail When 
ditions arise I discontinue work 
day, entirely that | 


a studio, and on 


Said a well-known 
other day: 


there 


suc h CoO 
for the 


forgetting posses 
thing as tl 


Suc h a 
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From the Pair 


his characters when at his best. When 
absent in pen-and-ink illustration the 
work presents at once its total lack of 
vitality, and causes the viewer to be 
impressed, not by an appreciation of 
exquisite portrayals, but by its tech- 
nical composition of lines—only lines. 
No matter how perfect may be the 
drawing, technically considered, if the 
psychic forces of the artist are not used 
the work will lack life. 


sa aes 


rT 


following day my first glance at the 
picture 1s apt to aith 


is undoubtedly a pri 


discover the 


culty.” There 


ciple here which would benefit the ui 
certain in any branch of life. 


The loan exhibition of portraits 
which has been in continuance at the 
National Academy of Design in New 
York for several weeks past is adver- 
tised to close the first week in Decem- 
ber. The most popular portraits ex- 





ibited are 


juran 
the United States 


Marshal's fice in New York recently 


mes Nichols, disposed of a collection of over eighty 


excellence. paintings, some of whi h it is claimed 


foremost are the works of old masters. lhe en- 
very tire yllection was sold to various New 
’ A painting, 
gypt,” was an- 

o; and another, 

Cross,”” as by Da 


ts are true the 

» but their au 

society het et te > proven The 

of Miss Van hig pal ir a single painting 

Marlborough $25 he picture in question was 
lt was 

w Treasury 

* services of 

ve been em- 

work is the 

ever as yet 


irities, Nu- 
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submitted by ar- artistic designs, Claude M. Johnso 
yuntry, but those lief of the Bureau of Engraving, 


H. 
ind 


Low, Edwin says: “ Lhe new notes as work 


Walter Shu will have a decided and ag! 


Lore 


Ca 


paintings in black cational 


is required be more 


ment e 
BIC ALA l 


- engravers are 
the world. 

¢ w currency 

command for it the 

works, as. attentior all civilized nations. Sut 


troduction of art e] g on the backs of the 
advertising. Inre- notes, he fir time, portraits of 
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1 
ti 


itages of the i 1 \ give t everse 
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the same security that was imparted to 
the faces of the old notes by the por- 
traits they bore, and add to the new 
notes a feature of beauty of artistic 
value.” Will H. Low, the designer of 
the new one-dollar note, is known not 
only in the artistic world, but in the 
literary world as well. Edwin How- 
land Blashfield, who designed the new 
two-dollar note, has a similar reputa- 
tion. He has studied in Paris a num- 
ber of years and also extensively in 
Italy. He has exhibited at the Paris 
Salon for many years, as well as at the 
Royal Academy in London. Walter 


ih 
~* 


si ‘ts , 
ie” 4 oe 


a Baath Mi augue 


From the Paintir 


Shirlaw, the designer of the new five 
and ten dollar notes, has an excellent 
reputation as an artist and also asa 
designer. 

The work of Emil H. Meyer, of 
Washington, D. C., since his return to 
America ‘a few years ago, has proven 
its right to be on a level with the best 
paintings made in this country. In 
drawing it shows clearly the natural 
talent and hard study of the artist ; in 
coloring it is soft and refined. Mr. 
Meyer is a pupil of Defregger, and 
consequent from his association with 
that master of modern art, and from 
his lengthy residence in Munich, pos- 
sesses much of the German character 
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in his work, particularly when his 
paintings are of indoor scenes among 
the peasantry. 
just long 


He studied in Germany 
J enough to understand and 
appreciate life like ren- 
dering of that class of subjects, when 
into France and began a 
careful study there. ‘The result of this 
extensive and varied study 1s shown in 
the work which he has accomplished 
since his return to this country. “Sad 
News,” one of his latest pictures, is 
distinctly of the German type. A\l- 
though there may be some doubt as to 


Defregger’s 


he cre »ssed 


whether the painting actually expresses 


we > , 
sa OR Ore 
iY. een 


ee 
Neer 


C. Nightir 


news, the work itself is excellent. 

Robert Blum’s decorative painting 
recently placed in the concert room of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New 
York is a superb composition with a 
charm of indescribable. It is 
entitled “ Music.” Graceful maidens 
in gauzy, clinging garments dance ina 


long, joyful procession. 


sad 


coio;r 


g 
Veerhoff, the art dealer of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has on exhibition a painting 
by George Cope, entitled “ Buffalo Bill’s 
Outfit.” The details of the picture are 
well chosen and excellent ly carried out, 
and the coloring is too real to receive 
anything but a favorable criticism. 
ALFRED H. RITTER. 





CITY OF FLOWERS. 
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instrument similar to a small coal 
shovel. The dominoes of such car- 
riages as run side by side throw show- 
ers of pellets into each other’s faces 
and eyes, one pedestrian chases an- 
other, and from the windows above de- 
scends a shower as well. I was far 
from being enchanted with these gentle 
collisions, not only because a few weeks 
later I was to witness a charming bat- 
tle where flower fought with flower, but 


also because I was scarcely able to 
escape the dangers of this confetti 
tournament. When you arrive weary 
and exhausted aftera long journey you 
care little for fun even in the at- 
mosphere of fun. I ventured out with- 
out a protecting visor, in spite of warn- 
ings to the contrary. I recommend 
respect for customs and habits to all 
those who care for their eyesight. “Si 
fueris Romae, romano vivito more.” 
With the palms of my hands I pro- 


tected my eyes as well as I was able, 
and a café, full of tobacco smoke, res- 
cued me at last from the persecutions 
of three dominoes. 

\sh Wednesday is in no way less 
characteristic than the last holiday of 
the carnival. Indeed, I found it quite 
in harmony with the spirit of the gloomy 
season of fasts. Merrymaking to-day, 
mourning to-morrow. After pleasure, 
pain. ‘There was no more fun, no run- 


ning to and fro inthe streets. I heard 
instead imprecations both loud and 
deep in many directions. Sales by 
auction were taking place at every 
street corner. he too sanguine hopes 
of numerous hotel and boarding house 
proprietors were here at last extin- 
guished. During Lent rent is low. 
Whole ranges of buildings stand empty. 
Nice has overbuilt itself and complaints 
are loud in every store. Woe to the 
stranger who should find his way into 





anted | 
fashion modern drama 
either a “I I often thi 
mer’s.) A bill almi a walked along 
ght francs was he palm trees 0! 
mb, brush, po- ’romenade des Angilats, liste! 
sus strains of music prot eeding 


dve, hair pencil | 
; rdin Publ » of an 


f everything which fromthe , 
I rdon, it is only fore 


with his head 1 n ‘ 
| he band performs be 


had charged him 
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tween four and six and we dine about 
seven.) 

Halmi, name which to us Hungari- 
ans recalls somuch! For was he not 
a first-rate endowed with the 
sympathetic temperament of the true 
artist ? national the- 
atre, he played more especially the 
parts of generous and _ high-spirited 
men who, no longer dominated by the 


actor, 


Belonging to ou 


passions, obtain great success in society 
on account of their ingenuous and win 
ning 

versation, but ' 
of heart which appeals so irresistibly t« 
women. ‘This last quality was his main 
characteristic. 
ent in softening the rough traits of a 
unsympatheti 
with true poetical 
barely thirty-two when 
fell a victim to 
which he fought a year or two, but 
vain ; the disease mastered him. Bein 
intensely devoted to his artist 
he could not forego acting even 
he was in a very weak state of healtl 
The excitement of the 
ated his end. His last 
was that of the Baron Ch 
“ Parisian Romance.” ‘This 
roué belongs to a type of sensualist 
anything but sympatheti Halmi, 
however, was able to arouse in his audi 


their attri Ive col 


by that 


manners, 


chiefly warmt 


He possessed great tal- 


and was endowed 
instinct. He 
he died. 


LAY 
roie 
was 

He 


tion, against 


COnSsSUTM)Dpt 


g 
calling 
whe 
stage acceler 
performal! 


j 


vrvaé in the 


worn-out 


ence some sort of participation in his 
fate, and played the part as a most 
amiable wiveur. Che we all 
know, dies, surrounded by a ( 
pretty ballet girls, in the act of drink 
That very 


success, 


ral, as 
group ol 
ing a glass of champagne. 
moment was Halmi's greatest 
but he sank down and we never 
him again on that which 
his life, whence he delighted 
upon which he has never since been 
equaled.« 

How often did I picture to myself 
his last ingenious creation, so pathetic- 
ally in harmony with his own failing 
health! In Octave Feuillet’s * Parisian 
Romance” he represented the type of 
the faded cavalier of Nice—the figure 
of the man who rebels against Death 
and will not take Time’s warning hint. 
To live without “life” (what to him 
constitutes life) is impossible. ‘Till the 


saw 
was 


stage, 


us, and 
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last moment he holds himself erect. 
With such as he the seashore of Nice is 
crowded. 

My doctor made a cutting remark 
about he list of 
was alluded to. ‘“ Distinguished com 
pany,” 
everyone is distinguished, and 

The 
strangers isan illusion. No 
tigates identity and nowhere are doubt 
readily.” 
ated towns 


women, strangers 


remarked some one “Sir, here 
t every 

woman has a husband list of 
one inves 
ful situations accepted more 
Each of the more 

f the south has its 
Venice, 
harming ” 
Nice 


lowers.” 


cei | 
ts distinguishing 
“the W ealthy aie F lor- 
Genoa, “the 
been named 
But this is not 


epithet 
ence, “fhe ( 
Proud,” and has 
“the City of ] 
sum ently nincant. he 

everywhere on 


scent of 

the 
] ] 

ild lay claim toa 

I, for my 


d’or casion x 


ic title 
Nice * 
shoddy, tinsel). 
on”: 
adver 


IS selling 
and every 
placarded with this 
trade, everything 
"in this “monde 
except natives 


be said to exist dur- 


life, 


* d’occasion 


in tact, are 
d’occasion ” the 5 
But 
ing 
they had hidden themselves away to 
hibernate They do not mix with the 
multitude of foreigners, whose life is to 
but a piece de thédtre (passing 


these cannot 


season It seems as though 


the 


them 


y regard as curious 
I 


ance 


I 
show), wl 


he 
onlookers at a dis 

There are many who only know Nice 
life from Sardou’s “ Odette.” 


ase with those 


his is 


genuine seekers 
» live quietly apart fron 
the | their time 
sively on the beach in the 


sut their numbers are gradually dimi 


st whe 


crowd, exclu 


passing 


ope nh all 


ishing, and they are withdrawing to a 
greater distance from the atmosphere 
of Nice. Cannes has now become the 
splendid retreat of people of rank, and, 
on Italian territory, the about 
Bordighera grateful tran- 
quillity. 

Although I spent some time in Nice 
I was never able to feel myself thor- 
oughly at home. It is the most noisy 
and most lonely place in world. I 


shores 


afford a 


the 





could 


common 


hou! ol 
Say, I 


stiff and 


vainly 
seeking 
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Was lO « 


in the 


away 


Riviera at any 
We 
as to 


To 
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ns, listen to musk 


wers everywhere, 
vening, and there 
» seduction of the 


eas an example 
d be managed 


first necessi 


ts and carries 


the sun smiles 


FLOWER 


x ience. ‘Lhere 
Nice, headed by tne 
purpose it 1s to de- 
racting strangers. | 


go their vest Dy ar- 
laginabie mode OI! en- 
lat 1S the resuitfr 


CNnoice! 


Se@K 


yn, as I have said, to the 


ré Nice is gradually 
hotel for Monte 


and rest 
Italian seashi 
becoming a huge 
Carl It sounds better to say one 
dwells in Nice, for the resident of 
is leoked upon as a gam- 


niy aS a nervous 


Budapest there is no hotel which 
glishman would call comfortable, 
this matter is de- 


opinior n 


| 
lhe French do not travel, the 
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Germans do not spend, the English 
and Americans do both. If, when 
tired out with traveling, you have to 
ascend hundreds of before ar- 
riving at your room your first thought 
is not to remain, but to escape. You 
hurriedly survey the town and take 
your leave as quickly as 
Without an elevator no hotel nowadays 
will compel a traveler to remain. On 
the Riviera all hotels more than two 
stories in height are furnished with an 
elevator. ‘They also possess general 
lounging rooms [I mean smoking 
rooms and saloons. 

The English married man likes to 
feel at home in his hotel. If he does 
not he will not stay. The English 
lady cannot imagine a hotel where 
after lunch and dinner she has not at 
her disposal a spacious room. with 
newspapers, a piano, and a writing 
table. Therein she reads, knits, plays 
her music and writes her letters—letter 
writing being apparently the one pas- 
sion which moves her while traveling. 
In short, the drawing room represents 
home to her, and what do we offer in 
this respect ? A smoky café, where she 
cannot engage in any of her occupa- 
tions, nor associate with its mixed com- 
pany of total strangers, whereas a draw- 
ing room does provide these facilities. 
On the Riviera they anticipate every 
requirement. Noiseless carpets, divans, 
rocking chairs, newspapers, books, 
pianos, fireplaces ; in fact, everything 
necessary to the comfort of hotel 
visitors. 

The saloon of the hotel is an impor- 
tant factor in Nice life, more important 
even than the table d’héte. 

In these international caravanserais 
there are none who lay so much stress 
upon eating as the English. ‘They sit 
down, mute all through the repast, eat 
with intense gravity, and leave their 
seats again without uttering a sound. 
No notice whatever is taken of neigh- 
bors, and no one, save the Englishman, 
grumbles about the dishes to the 
waiters. He is just as conscientious a 
diner as is the Italian an artistic idler. 
As for the ladies, 1 was always aston- 
ished to note the interest with which 
they handle the menu, but after dinner 


Stairs 


possible. 
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in the drawing room I must admit that 
the English lady becomes a most amia- 
ble being. unaffectedly 
charming here in her easy chair as she 
was earnest at the table d’héte. It is 
difficult to find the exact expression. 
She does not sit, like other mortals, but 
floats in that rocking chair. Her con- 
versation is calm, dignified, unimpas- 
sioned, and it is only a faint smile 
which now and then gives some slight 
evidence of the 
mental chord. She is at home in 
music, painting, and in the literature 
of the country Never in all my ram 
bles did I meet an English girl without 
a Tauchnitz (guide book). 
ways ready to seat herself at the piano 


she 1s as 


existence of a senti- 


She IS ai- 


in obedience 
she will sing if you ask fora song ; 
will draw, paint, and indeed do a little 
of everything. 

My hotel was quite an English nest 


to your polite request ; 
she 


a quiet house, with a view of the sea 
on the banks of the Paillon—the wide 
bed of a mountain torrent, generally 
in a more or less dried-up condition. 
Its si anty waters lose themselves in 
the sea to o A dried- 
up brook is a cheerless the 


Paillon amuses you, f 


ciose nouse 
sight, but 
rr it is constantly 


g dark 


‘ 
bubbling with life. All day lor 


eyed, prattling, singing girls wash their 


fine linen in its waters. The Paillon 
traverses the town, dividing it into two 
parts, each with different 
istics. lo the left, on the mountain- 
ous side, rises the y, with its 
dark walls and narrow passages ; to the 
right, on level ground, extends modern 
Nice, with its shady, boulevard-like 
streets and attractive residences. ‘The 
former is the camp of the natives, the 
latter is the international colony, full 
of hotels, nearly all of which are built 
on wide, open spaces. ‘The only cura- 
tive elements of Nice are its air 
and Its establishments are 
founded on these attractions. Fine air 
and scenery attract the healthy as well 
as the invalid. 

Now, in these respects there are few 
cities possessed of a more favored site 
than Budapest. It even seems to me as 
if the upper part of the strand of the 
Danube—namely, the Marguerite Quay 


character 


old « ty, 


scenery. 
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impress the 

We should 

herefore, neglect our advantages. 

If some ways we are even more favored 
Nice has to contend with 

It has to com- 


shore stretching 
rseilles ; nay, even 
ly becoming 


‘rivals. Our 


the waves, 
IS carried on 
r three fine vail by her press so long and 
nted by a itterly has fad into a remembrance. 
the for- In all probability we should have en- 
| ; this time did not 
whenever the y re- 
ry opportunity of 
nds. If they write 
right the the most absurd nonsense concerning 


ins, studded 


the Marguerite us we have only to thank the Viennese 
PO is 
i ittie f 


arther press, heretofore always busily em- 
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ployed in spreading abroad the most 
incredible reports to discredit us in the 
eyes of the world. But in spite of all 
this our city has gradually developed 
beyond our brightest hopes. The 
mighty impulse given by the last 
twenty years of our political independ- 
ence has caused it to become the heart 
of the whole country. Its population 
has doubled itself ; within it throbs a 
full political life. With a free press it 
has become the centre of our nation- 
al literature, the arts are improving, 
and a progressive movement can be 
remarked in every direction. Even 
Vienna has ceased her efforts to lessen 
us in the esteem of other nations. In 
this change of front there is, perhaps, 
necessarily a certain egotism on her 
part ; times have changed for her as 
well. Austria has quite enough on 
hand in contending with her own diffi- 
culties. In a word, we have now be- 
come very good neighbors, although, 
naturally, not very loving ones. Still, 
we live on tolerably good terms to- 
gether. 

As for our city, it is about to enter 
upon a fresh phase in its existence. A 
new route for the traffic of the world is 
opening out toward the East. ‘That 
route will pass through Budapest. 
Until to-day we have not cared much 
to attract foreigners. At present it 
would be a mistake not to embrace 
every opportunity of transforming our 
city into a resort for travelers. But, 


for heaven's sake, no festivals and not 
too much_ hospitality! Che forme: 
have generally only the effect of driv 
ing people away, and the latter is too 
often but a burden. We should strive 
only to make our beautiful city, so 
splendidly situated, comfortable in 
every sense of theword. We should 
insure good sanitary conditions, obtain 
pure water, and keep the streets thor- 
oughly cleansed, and it will become, 
with regard to traffic, the Nice of the 
East and West. Instead of the Prome 
nade des Anglais » have the Corso 
Strand, with its leafy boulevard; in- 
stead of the sea the ever-rolling and 
imposing Danube, with its picturesque 
setting ; for the mild, salubrious climate 
of Nice, eternally delightful only in 
the imagination of poets, and ofte: 
varying fitfully in the course of a day, 
we can substitute our lovely island, 
with the medicinal springs of th 
Varosliget 

We also have the Svab Mountains, 
with their bracing air; the famous 
hot baths of Buda, and, in addition to 
all these, the negative advantage of 
having zo “ Monte Carlo.” 

DENIS DE Sztry. 

Nott l 
peared in 
View of 
Denis de 
of Publix 
as a brillian 
pleasure in offering to our readers these 
vivid sketches, presented from a point 
purely Hung They belong 


pressions of the Riviera, whi 


jue order I 
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1le\ g tne ac- 
bstantial change tual disti yn of the moment Mr. 
horizon, though Hoyt’s unaway Colt” dashed 
Most of the into favor on first appearance and has 


++? + ' 7 ] 
ere cont t 


ead » Increase in popularity as 


second best—fictior t satisfy the the daysgo by. On a theme so thor- 
cravings of the mind while larger oughly American as baseball the play- 
dramatic facts are getting ready—till wright has built upa pretty little story, 
the full tide of Christmas attractions and has moreover made a niche for 
shall set in to sweep all before it in the Chicago baseball hero, Mr. Anson, 


the holiday current It is the farcical rhich he occupies witha very tolerable 
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We have had real prizefighters 
real burglars, but it remained 


grace. 
and 
a real baseball 
palm. 


captain to Carry of 


Male characters of a youthful type, 
dashing or modest, grave or debonatr 
with a suspicion of sentiment thi 
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tress 


own 
in, are an alluring field for the a 
in which to new 
comic opera artist here holds sway by 
might of right—it is part of her stock 
in trade—but in the line of the legiti- 
mate such departures are a rarity, 
always excepting of course the pictur- 
esque pages of familiar ken that dot 
the drdma. When Miss Julia Marlowe 
essayed Chatterton in Boston, 
little time ago, the impression her im- 
personation made was sufficient guar- 
antee for a second endeavor in this 
branch of her art. She selected Prince 
Hal as the réle in which to exploit her 
versatility. And what a contrast are 
the dreamy poet and the hot-headed 
prince! She spared nothing in detail 
to bring her purpose to magnificent 
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The horrible has a fascina 
It is tl 
g which is the enticing element 
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edge of an abyss, as subtle an intoxi 


is no denying same 
somethi 


n danger, the sense of standing 


Cant as any other excitant that sets the 
blood coursing, the pulses throbbing 
that, mounting to the brain, bids colde 
reason sleep a while and gives rein t 
all the wilder instincts that lie so neat 
the polished surface of our culture 
It is to this phase of many-sided humat 
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penses, costumes and a vet 

salary, is a reform on a very 

basis. There is nothing truer 

saying that every calling has its trade, 
and experience is the only royal road 
to tuition, 

ships on long cruises to teach recruits 
Why should 


Ihe navy sends its school- 


the necessary manceuvres. 


not a school company be sent on the 
road under fine generalship and pr 
erly equipped with competent aides 
for the constant drilling of 
Then might we 
performance in every sense of the 
word. 
would be worthy the name, and o 
feelings would be no longer harrowed 
by the all-too common happening of a 
clever star in a wooden company. 


the forces ? 


look for a rounded 


ciate al : 1 ff . 
Graduates in he protessi 
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Since the Daly company of come- 
dians has come to be one of the facts to 
be yearly reckoned with in New York 
theatrical doings, the pieces in which 
these players have sought, and won, 


the cordial understanding of their audi- 


assumed 
A Daly 


comedy thing 
¥ 


elise: O 


b it ther 


make ‘“deliciou 

and down back (as 

Duchess has it in “A Social High- 

wayman”) it was hardly calculated to 
ity at the Garrick. When 
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¢ the Wind,” 
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i Nether- 
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sole’s and her support in “Camille.” 
Every one of the three was a strong 
dramatic climax, every one of the three 
magnificently treated, and the study of 
effects was a rare one. ‘The situations 
involved were different. In “Sowing 


the Wind” Miss Viola Allen, as Xosa- 
mund, is pleading for the love denied 
her because of the bar sinister of her 
birth, when she stumbles upon the life 
secret of her lover's father. Char/es /., 
betrayed by his friend, yields himself 
prisoner to the enemies of the crown, 
gives up his sword and goes to meet 
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his fate still 
the faithful 
pany; and 

from 
De Varvil , Sacrifices her lf, W 
hatred of the mar 


every inch a king, with 
Queen to bear 


him c 
Camille, to Armand 


om 

Save 
“ty } 

possibie death at the hands 


ns 


1 
sne io\ Ss, 


beneath his insults. Each is a heart 
crisis. And Miss Allen and Mr. Miller, 
Sir Henry 

Miss Olg: 


and Miss Terry, and 


ethersole l remark- 


ving 
; nade a 


Ir 
ra N 


— 


able quintette. 

The one not 
gramme was the small dog who unex- 
pectedly made his advent while Mr. 


volunteer on the pro- 
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ese to the roles in which she has 
ilready gained glory and the list pretty 
well exhausts the gamut of emotion. 
\propos of ‘Fudiets a London presenta 
tion of Shakespeare’s great love story, 
to be given early in January, will have 
a Won personated by a woman. 
Miss Esmé Beringer is the lady in 
question, 

s « 

Mr. James R. Hackett will have the 
part of Ru bh Rassendy// in the forth- 
coming production of “The Prisoner 
of Zenda” by the Lyceum stock com- 
pany. Sothern has so identified him- 
self with the s of Anthony 
Hope's hero that at first sh it seems 

most ; } of S ” without 

Benefit of the Doubt” 

ht out before 

‘ Prisoner,” 

ation from 
where it 


Minnie 

Her 

ise, alter 

me tropolis, 

aph by S where she | be in her new play, 
Palmer has 


fog 


a host in himself is Mr. Jol d imitators and a host 
The comedian of * His E 
a he is as versatile ] 

comic, and gave himself 
as a ventriloqui 
performance, 
triumph. 1e soubrette is ¢ us anomaly 

Miss Mabel oO} ntribute ‘ as as mat that much 
vivandiére’s fp 7, that charming bit abu literary rod > paste 
ot suggestive <¢ 
mime of serv 
Japanese dance from “ ; wi” ved ingénu h a taste for heroics 
and Miss Connie Ed } re may fall under t head of soubrette, 
the other offerings r a ne and a definition is quite as elusive as 
players, with the quartette fron 
Excellency.” Only o1 
made in the whole, Idricl r | be seen in past 
substituting for lit oct favorites mmencing January 6, it 
Otis, absent through illness. being M1 ohman’s intention to stage 

At the Fun benefit it hicago successive ‘The Masked Ball,” “ The 
Joseph Jefferson sade the list of Butterflies’ and “The Bauble Shop.” 
e Col llan Ss Invasion of a serious 


last undertaking was a 
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performers. Ch 
We have vet to see Miss Nethersolk rol 
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as $¥ultet, and i age lition of mack of surprise and pleasu 


Prosper Merimée’s irmen,” Ad idmire! le had hitherto been 


e to 
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gd 


on the score of too generous salaries. 
Some amusing incident, by the way, is 
daily told of the Metropolitan singers. 
One of the latest is of Signor Cremo- 
nini, who was explaining to one of the 
fair sex, with some aid from an inter- 
preter, that his knowledge of the Eng- 
lish tongue was confined to three sen- 
tences: “I thank you,” “I love you,” 
and “You are beautiful.” “Ah!” re- 
plied the lady, “I can answer for it 
that, when talking to a woman, Signor 
Cremonini will have no need of other 
words.” 


x ¢ * 

The revival of “ The Mikado” at 
the London Savoy and the assurance 
that it will have a good lease of life are 
sufficient evidence that, at home as well 
as abroad, Gilbert and Sullivan to- 
gether are in demand, as either in other 
partnerships will never be. ‘The time 
is ripe for another wedding of Gilbert's 
wit and Sullivan’s melody, and what 
better subject could they ask than a 
burlesque on degeneracy ? 

* * * 

Mrs. Craigie is, if report says true, 
something less than thirty, and yet has 
already won over the critics as novelist 
and playwright. ‘To be sure Ellen 
Terry would be apt to throw prejudice 
in favor of any play in which she ap 
peared, but “ Journeys End in Lovers’ 
Meeting ” is quite capable of standing 
on its own merits. John Oliver 
Hobbes, like Oscar Wilde, has _ the 
gift of dialogue; if fault there be her 
people talk almost too well, are per- 
haps too plainly the offspring of so 
clever a brain. An avowed vein of 
cynicism runs through everything from 
her pen ; she most caustically touches 
off the shortcomings of her worldlings, 
while not denying them the more 
human traits and better impulses. 
Whether’ or not one finds them sym- 
pathetic, they have the virtue of en- 
tertaining always. 
escapes boredom, one is on the best of 
terms with the preacher. Women as 
playwrights have come rapidly to the 
fore; this season, even thus far, has 
been a notable one in their advance. 


And so long as one 
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Christmas week will bring back the 
fairy play “Hansel and Gretel,” and 
throughout the holidays matinées will 
be given daily for the children. The 
Star’s holiday offering is “ The County 
Fair,” which Mr. Burgess has been at 
much pains to present with as nearly 
the lhe 
story, with its n pathos and 
humor, 1s 
The revival 
for the rather 

he Year One,” 
way inch by inch 
knowledge defeat. 


original cast possible. 
ngling of 
one that retains its hold. 


may in some wise atone 
unfortunate career ol 
which 


and 


fought its 


refused to ac- 


total disuse, 
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After a long period of 
or at best only spasmodik 
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will have a Christmas feast, as usual ; 
the good thing already preparing, 
time is almost at hand 
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**Now, don’t you go till I com: 
‘“*And don’t you make any nois« 

So toddling off to his trundle bed 
He dreamt of the pretty tovs, 

And as he was dreaming an angel s« 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue 

Oh, the years are many, the years are 
But the little toy friends are true 


Aye, faithful to Litt Boy Blue 
Each in the same old place 
Awaiting the touch of a littl 
The smile of a little fa 
And they 
vears through, 
In the dust of that litt 
What has bec: 


Since he kiss 


wonder, as, 


WyYNKEN, BLy> 


Wvynken, Blynken, and N 
Sailed of 
Sailed on a rim of crysta 


fin a wooden 


Into a sea of dew. 
‘Where are 


wish 


going, 


The old moon asked 
“* We have come to fish f 
hat live in this beaut 


Nets of silver and gold have w 
Said Wynken, 
Biynken 


And Ne 


The old moon laughed and sang a song 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 
And the wind that sped them all night 

Ruffled the waves of dew. 
The little stars were the herring fish 
That lived in that beautiful sea— 
‘“ Now cast your nets wherever you w 
Never afeared are we;”’ 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


All night long their nets they threw 
To the stars in the twinkling foam 
Then down from skies came the 
shoe, 
Bringing the fishermen home ; 
*T was all so pretty a sail it seemed 
As if it could not be, 
And some folks thought ‘t was a drean 
they 'd dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea— 
But I shall name you the fishermen three 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 
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Wvynken and Blynke 
And Nod is; 
And the w ie 
Isa wee on 
So shut y 
Ot wondertul 
And y 
\s you rock in the misty 
Where the old shoe rocke 


u shall see 


Tomy 


sweetness < 


us baby knocking 


at the outer door I plead, 
lis I, O Father! only I 


Among his best known books are 
“With Trumpet and Drum,” “A Little 
Book of Western “A Little 
Book of Profitable * Second 
;o00k of Verse,” “Echoes from a 
Sabine Farm,” and “Love Songs of 
Childhood.” 

One who knew him well writes: “In 
spite of his vast collection of curios- 
ities and antiques that filled his house 
Mr. Field was an exceedingly sys 
tematic man. All of the manuscript of 
his work he had neatly bound and 
stamped according to the best art of 
the binder, of which he was a connois- 
seur. Even a little sermons 
which he wrote for his aunt when he 
was nine years old is preserved in bool 
form. He was a_ well-known fre 
quenter of the old book stores of Chi 
cago. His taste ran to odd and 
curious volumes on quaint and unusual 


Verse,” 
Tales,” 


series of 
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subjects—‘ fool books’ he called them. 

“The poet was not a conventional 

collector Nor did have any fads. 

What his fancy ch bought and 
kept. 


And thus it happens tl 
vokcase at t 


ne 
he 
hat his 
e side of » wonderful 


, contained 


be 


den,’ as he 


EUGENE 


“A Little Book of Profitable 


bible a | h Mma dic 
the orld: and the stand 
of old and 


shelves across 


a ‘thumb’ lest 
tionary in 


next to it held 


a collection 


and the 
the room were loaded with bottles of a 
hundred different shapes and sizes and 

| unusual and wonderful. And there 
stone’s famous axe, pre- 
by the great premier 


curious canes, 


also was Glad 
sented to Mr. Field 


himself, and Charles A. Dana’s scissors, 
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framed and hung above his bed. M1 
Field was a great lover of mechanical 

and 


about his 


he had 


den, to- 


and small images, 


toys 


T 
\ 


TY) 
ill 


strange pewter dishes 


e out-of-the-way place 
id 


ylue china, almos 


and fragile as cobweb, there 
old prints, and the 
most complete collection of books on 
Horace in the world. All of these 
were jumbled up together. 

“ Their very catalogue would make a 
book of size, and yet there was a his- 
tory with each of them, lost with the 
death of the poet. In all of them he 
Imost boyish delight, and it 


as delicate 


was, too, and rare 


OK anh a 
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was this characteristic of youthfulness Mr. Field married Miss Julia Com- 
that gave him such a charm with stock, of St. Joseph, Mo., in 1883, and 
children and that has made him the leaves a widow and four children to 
supreme master in the realm of child’s mourn his untimely loss. His person 
verse.” ality was charming He was popular 

he portrait here presented is con- among all with whom he was brought 
sidered the best that has been made of in contact. He was a perfect husband 
Mr. Field and is from a recent photo- and father and a clean, successful, 
graph. We publish it by courtesy of brilliant ma he world is better for 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, his hav 
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He soon g1 
And because 1 
But Ja k was n 


He came of blue 


On the floor he sat not, 
If you wished to sit ther 
He never stole meat, bu 
Till he got it by gift, ar 


When he grew tired he rested his he: 

On the softest spot of his master’s be 

His mistress’ boudoir was his private room, 
; 


And to get him out required a broom 


This gentleman cat became of age, 


— 


And forthwith trod on another stage, 


For a beautiful bride he soon did roam 
And now we know him no more at | 
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happiest man in Carlsruhe when 
he read his letters on the 1st of 
May, for among the bills and checks 
that made the staple of his correspond- 
ence lay a long-shaped, legal envelope, 
addressed wit! the string of aca- 
demic letters and “ Wohlgeborens”’ that 
he was entitled to, and containing the 
news that his crabbed old grand-uncle 
had at last “ passed over into a better 
and left him a comfortable 
Professor Tegeler hoped 
world that awaited his 
had his doubts. 
raw-boned, blond, 
fellow, with a 
Schlagel scar on his cheek, of which he 
was very much pro than of his 
really respectable scientific attainments. 
“Only think of it,” he said, as he 
looked at the legal document, “I am 
a landowner—a real landowner, with a 
house of my own! I wonder if she 
would call it It certainly has 
quite an imposing appearance when you 
come on it from the right side. No 
more drilling of botany into refractory 
girls’ heads ; no more books from circu- 
lating libraries ; no more Thunder 
ind lightning!’’ he exclaimed, sud- 
denly stopping his mad dance around 
the rickety table ; “ | cannot goto Pro- 
fessor Behr’s little picnic. I—I—have 
lost a grand-uncle. I must go into 
mourning.” Andthe young naturalist 
sat down with a very long face. 
rhe bright May sun streamed through 
the curtainless windows and illuminated 
the bare, poverty-stricken room with 
pitiless distinctness, but Tegeler was 
used to this aspect of his surroundings, 
and the ugliness did not impress him. 
His whole mind was taken up with the 
argument waged between his sense of 
propriety and his impatience to pour 
the story into Gretchen Behr’s little ear 
and win her consent to share his fortune 
from her pouting red lips. It certainly 
was a hard thing that his uncle should 


Po -sahe » TEGELER was the 


world ” 
little fortune. 
it was a better 


grand-uncle, but he 
He 


good-hearted young 


Was a big, 


ider 


a castle! 


die now, of all times, when Tegeler had 
the felicitous prospect of eating aspar- 
agus with the Behrs on the borders of 
the Black Forest. 

Gretchen was slender and dark, with 
a gypsy beauty that had captivated half 
of the students in the Politechnicum. 
When her mother and father con- 
voyed her along the prim walks of the 
Schlossgarten on Sunday evenings to 
smell the lilacs and listen to the night- 
ingale, there was a great deal of nudg- 
ing and whispering among the young 
men, settling of embroidered, pill-box 
shaped caps and superfluous switchings 
Lately there had even been 
a military moth or two flying around 
her, which was highly resented by the 
academic contingent, as a trespass upon 
the sacred precincts of science 

As for young Tegeler, he had fallen 
captive on first when had 
opened the glass door of her father’s 
flat to him the day after he entered 
upon his duties as assistant to Prof. Dr 
Behr. However, Fraulein Gretchen 
was no more easy to understand than 
other girls of twenty, and poor Tegeler, 
who rated her market value at the price 
he set upon her favor, mourned over his 
hopeless plight in secret, read the 
“ Sorrows of Werther” and played “ The 
Trumpeter of Sickingen” on his flute 
in the spring moonlight, until the family 
in the flat below complained bitterly of 
disturbed rest 

The more he thought of the antici- 
pated joys of the proposed picnic, the 
more aggrieved he became over the in 
opportune windfall, for his jealousy was 
spurned into activity by the knowledge 
that Lieut. Von Pritzelwitz was to be of 
the party, and Tegeler was no excep- 
tion to the law that drives the unmated 
civilian to look upon the clanking spurs 
and the dazzling buttons of the military 
as the craftiest snares of the Evil One. 
There had always been a certain amount 
of comfort to be derived from his own 
inches, contrasted with the high-heeled 


of canes. 


oO 
s 


sight she 
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shortness of his rival; and now that 
Tegeler had an income behind him, and 
no paternal government to insist upon 
a dot for a professor's wife, as it did for 
an officer’s lady, he felt that his material 
advantages were an adequate offset to 
his rival’s nobility. Tegeler was from 
the north, away up on the borders of 
Prussia, and nobody knew much about 
his family relations in this southern 
town; so he determined to risk detec- 
tion, and go to the picnic anyhow. 

He had the self-helpful habits of 
poverty, and he took out hisbest suit of 
clothes, his frock coat and antiquated 
beaver hat, and began brushing and 
sponging them with care; he blacked 
his boots and then ran down the long 
well-staircase to beg his landlady to 
mend his gloves. “Holy Mary and 
Joseph!” exclaimed the old woman, 
with whom he was a favorite, “ your 
honor looks like some one had given 
you a present.” 

“Well, | have a good right to be 
pleased. I am going to make an ‘aus- 
flug ’ withthe Behrs this afternoon,” he 
answered. 

“ Na, na!” grumbled the old woman. 


“You will be getting marriage into that 
yellow head of yours before long. The 
doctor’s girl is pretty enough, but who 
knows if she can make good soup, or 


cook a decent roast? You young fel- 
lows are all alike, gentle or simple ; you 
cry for the moon, and when you get it 
you quarrel because it is not good to 
eat.” She sewed as she spoke, and now 
delivered the gloves and the advice to 
him with a good-natured smile. “Go 
along, now,” she said. ‘“ Don’t drink 
too much Mai-bohle. And if she takes 
you, I will teach her to cook.” Tegeler 
laughed as he went off to his room. 

It seemed the morning would never 
end. ‘He wrote his letters, he strolled 
out under the fresh green of the horse 
chestnuts that bordered the street ; he 
walked in the Schlossgarten, but the 
time dragged on his hands. All the 
fears and hopes of a lover seethed in 
his honest young heart, yet even amid 
this tumult of feeling the prick of con- 
science touched him every now and 
then with the memory of his hard- 
fisted, cross-grained uncle who had 
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beaten him as a child, disowned him as 
a boy, it was true, but who had, never- 
theless, left him a competence when the 
old miser could use it no longer. 

“T'll put up the handsomest cross | 
can find over his grave, and buy the 
place in perpetuity,” Tegeler promised 
himself as a salve to his conscience. 

The little party was to meet at the 
station, but the young savant’s im- 
patience took him there a quarter of an 
hour before the appointed time. He 
strolled up and down in the great red 
waiting room where the passengers 
huddled ; for there is no trespassing on 
the platform allowed in a German sta- 
tion. Tegeler bedeviled the fat officia 
at the door with questions, tormented 
himself with doubts of his punctuality, 
and imagined that every impossible 
accident under the sun had befallen his 
friends before the Behrs, with Von 
Pritzelwitz in tow, walked in as the 
clock struck the hour. 

“Hi, Tegeler!” called the doctor, 
“T wish you were always as punctual 
at lecture time. Have you waited 
long?” 

The young professor blushed and 
stuttered out some sort of answer be 
tween his greetings to the ladies and 
his envious recognition of Pritzelwitz, 
who, for some inscrutable reason, 
seemed surprised to see him. 

“| hardly hoped you would be able 
to join us to-day,” said the lieutenant, 
with such an ill grace that even Gretch- 
en, to whom the animosities of her 
suitors were an abiding amusement, felt 
annoyed at the rudeness, and answered 
for the civilian. 

“I’m sure I don’t know why you are 
surprised, for I certainly told you he 
wascoming. Professor Tegeler is too 
polite to break his word to a lady ;” 
and she flashed a smile upon the solemn 
young scientist that set his heart danc- 
ing and put any uneasy doubts of the 
propriety of his conduct completely 
out of his head. 

“Rehmagen, Durlach, Aulendorf,” 
shouted the blue-coated train de- 
spatcher, and the party hustled off and 
filed into a second-class coupé. Von 
Pritzelwitz blushed and stammered, 
“ Herr Doctor, I—I am fearfully sorry 
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I know it is a silly regulation, but you 
see I am in uniform ; I shall have to 
travel first class.”’ 

Frau Behr was up and out of the 
coach in a minute, in spite of her huge 
bulk. 

“ Certainly, certainly 
‘“ How foolish of August, an officer 
and in uniform, of August, 
get out immediately and change the 
tickets !”’ 

Dr. Behr climbed 
disgruntled countenance 

“This comes of running after 
erty stricken nobility,” he grumbled, as 
he trotted off. ‘ Nobody travels first 
class but princes and fools.”’ 

Poor Von Pritze went 
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Just as the train began to start, like 
some newly awakened leviathan, the 
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ind they themselves in the 


s itary j lush-covered 


there 


his evil was certain! n 
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ensconced 
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first-class coach 
Frau Behr, wl 
vitai, if 
title-hunting 
the young lieutenant 
nal protection, and, 
she so com 


o had ambitions as 
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American mother, 
under her mater- 
» his great cha- 

absorbed 


less 


took 


grin, his 
attention that he could 
longingly to the other window, 
the two savants making 
with the girl between them 
Pritzelwitz random as 
the weighty lady at his side dived into 
her family history to explain her con- 
nection with the noble house of Uber- 
iorst, “‘and of course everyone knows 
who they are.” Pritzelwitz had not 


nly look across 
where 
were merry 
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the remotest idea, but he assented all 
the more heartily on that account. 
“When would the old woman leave 
him free to cut off the flirtation of that 
lank dog of a civilian?” he wondered. 
The little village whither they were 
bound stands on a hillside overlooking 
a tiny valley, where the green meadow 
grass is full of tall daisies and harebells 
and the foamy pink cuckoo flowers 
stand high among the young wheat. 
rhe overflow the narrow low- 
lands and mount the base of the foot- 
hills to the Black Forest in long strips 
of brown and faint green, prettily con- 
trasting with 
that cap the rising ground and spread 


away into the tumbled mass of moun- 


fields 


the deep - toned woods 


tains beyond. | 


his is a great place for 
painters, and as the little party walked 
through the afternoon stillness they 


passed easel after easel set up among 
the pear by the 
where artists labored to fix the tender 
beauty of the year’s youth as men have 


abored in vain, 


trees or roadside, 


since the days of 
Greece 
rhe air soft warm and 
sweet with the breath of the fair grow- 
them. Gretchen 
the whole world, 
to pick the wild 
yy and her youth Oover- 
F old that 
she lilted in a clear, sweet soprano 
“Es fangen die Weiden zu bluhen an,” 
the musical professor 
answered, J ibele, mein Herz.” Soon 
she, her father and her lover were all 
the mysteries of “See, there 
sits a fly on the wall” or laughing over 
“IT wish it were always Monday 
Pritzelwitz was disgusted. By some 
inscrutable freak of destiny he, born a 
German, had no perception of tune; 
he could, it is true, tell the difference 
between “Oh, mein’ liebe Augustine” 
and the national anthem, but that was 
the whole extent of his musical attain- 
ments ; so he marched along by Gretch- 
en’s side mum as a fish, but not nearly 
so cold-blooded 
“Why don’t you sing, too?” 
the little beauty 
“ Ah, Fraulein, because no joy could 
be greater than listening to your sweet 


was and 


around 
ighted with 
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ng things 
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voice alone,” he answered, and felt 
justly that he had scored a point. 

Their inn was half way up the hill on 
the other side of the village, and before 
they reached it Gretchen was laden 
down with a huge bunch of wild flowers. 
“You shall see,” she said, as they en- 
tered the hostelry, “ how prettily I will 
decorate the table with them.”’ 

The quaint parlor of the inn had tiny 
casement windows that looked down 
over the fertile valley and over the 
gabled roofs of the village, where the 
storks were already seeking their nests 
On the walls hung the regulation litho- 
graphs of the Grand Duke and his beau- 
tiful wife, flanked by startling colored 
prints of the adventures of the prodigai 
son—a small-waisted young gentleman 
arrayed in yellow trousers and a full- 
skirted green frock coat, who appeared 
to be much enamored of some ladies in 
blue and pink crinolines. Gretchen and 
the two young men were attracted by 
the staring colors. 

“ Look !”’ cried the girl. 
ever see such a figure!” 

“Yes, many a time on the parade 
ground,” replied Tegeler. “A man 
has to be a soldier before he would 
wear his stays so tight.” 

Pritzelwitz bowed ironically. “ lam 
glad to hear a civilian call fortitude a 
military virtue,” he said. “ But notice 
the antiquated fashion of the prodigal’s 
hat! And I’m sure that even you, Herr 
Professor, will acquit the army of own- 
ing this particular dandy. He is too 
much out of fashion.” 

Tegeler said nothing; his wits were 
troubled by a false shame over his poor 
dress ; after all, his hat really was nearly 
as old fashioned as that in the picture. 
But Gretchen loved him, and, in her 
ardent partisanship, she felt angry with 
the lieutenant and judged him the ag- 
gressor. 

“ What makes you so ill-humored ?’ 
she asked. “ You cannot even takea 
joke to-day.” 

“A joke, Fraulein?” poor Pritzel- 
witz stammered. 

“Gretchen,” called her mother, 
“come help brew the May punch!” 

* Gretchen tripped off and left the two 
angry rivals to keep each other com- 


“ Did you 
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pany. Pritzelwitz the first to 
speak. 

“T wish to offer my condolence,” he 
said sarcastically. ‘“ Nodoubt the loss 
of your relative must have been a keen 
grief to you.” 

Tegeler was shocked out of all 
self-command. “How did you know? 
When ?” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, it is no mystery,” the officer re 
plied. “My sister was your grand 
uncle’s next neighbour; I heard this 
morning. It was an astonishment to 
see you at the station.” 

Tegeler pulled himself together with 
effort. ‘1, too, have condolence to of- 
fer,” he remarked. “Schurz tells me 
you are billeted for the north. Itisa 
pity you leave so much behind you.” 

*“* See here, Professor !” the other in- 
terrupted, ‘‘evidently we are here for 
the same purpose. We both want to 
marry the girl.”’ 

“Fraulein Gretchen!” 
geler. 

“Very well; Fraulein Gretchen, if 
you will. Anyway, we both are here 
to propose to her, and we both have a 
little something to conceal. Your for 
tune is not large enough to cover your 
unconventional behavior in Frau Behr’s 
sight ; she’s all for the army and a 
coat of arms,” he laughed, cynically. 

“And Dr. Behr might object to a 
marriage that robbed him of his daugh- 
ter, while it condemned her to life in a 
frontier garrison,” interrupted Tegeler. 

“ Don't be didactic now, my dear fel- 
low,” the lieutenant continued. “ Let 
us strike a bargain; I will not tell on 
youif you keep the secret of my change 
of base; and as for the proposal, let 
us toss up a coin, as the English do, 
and decide that way who is to enjoy 
the first chance.”’ Suiting the action 
to the word he drew a mark from his 
pocket. ‘ Now, if the emperor’s head 
comes up I will have undisputed right 
to the girl’s society until we walk 
toward the station, then you take your 
turn. If, on the other hand, the eagle 
comes on top I mount guard over the 
old people until we start home.” 

Tegeler felt the impropriety of the 
proceeding, but his tremulous anxiety 
to gain the ear of his love to-day was 


was 


corrected Te- 
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so great that he acceded to the propo- 
sal. 

“ Done!” 
silver mark sp 


cried the officer, and the 

in round and fell again 
into his open hand. He looked down. 
“Bravo! The emperor is on the side of 
his army !"’ he laimed. “ Now re- 
member your contract! I am going 
into the garden to help brew the May 
punch,” 

Tegeler looked after him as he went 
clattering off to join the ladies, and the 
professor's heart was heavy. ‘Of 
course she will say yes,” he thought. 
“Not even Gretchen will refuse to be 
Freifrau when he asks her.” 

“What in name are you 
doing here?” queried Dr. Behr’s hearty 
voice from the doorway. ‘Come out 
in the garden, boy, and breathe all the 
open air you can in yourholiday. You 
must be through laughing at the litho- 
graphs by this time.” 

The professor fol 
the walled garden 
where tables and be 
from each other by 
growing in formal ré There were 
some groups of respectable people sit- 
ting about, well-to-do farmers and their 
families, or middle-class burghers like 
themselves from the neighboring town. 

The two professors sauntered up and 
down the walks, while Dr. Behr talked 
in a leisurely fashion of their mutual 
interest, and Tegeler racked his nerves 
trying to catch scraps of Gretchen's 
conversation that floated off on a tide 
of laughter 

Frau Behr was absorbed in brewing 
the May punch, golden and clear, a 
mixture of Rhine w lemons and 
sugar, in which the whorled leaves and 
the little white star flowers of the May- 
wort floated invitingly. What the mince 
pie is to the American, and the plum 
pudding to the English, this May drink 
is to the Germart housewife ; all glory 
be to her who blends the many ingre- 
dients and the spicy flavor of the wild 
flower with perfect success. 

It seemed an age to Tegeler before 
they all sat down to the table; yet he 
choked over the asparagus, and, for all 
the pleasure it gave him, Frau Behr’s 
punch might just as well have been 


ext 


heaven's 


his chief into 
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composed of vinegar as of good wine, 
for Gretchen would not look at him. 
She appeared completely absorbed in 
her little lieutenant, who rattled on 
about the last court ball and the “art- 
festival” with a lightness that 
l'egeler ascribed to a pleasant certainty 
of his position. He was the hero of 
the occasion. Frau Behr beamed on 
him with the proprietary glance of a 
prospective mother-in-law, and even 
the kindly doctor neglected his col- 
league while he listened, for the soldier 
had a knack at story telling. 

legeler cursed the foolish bargain 
that kept him silent; he cursed the 
standing army, the lieutenant, himself 
—everything and everybody but the 
girl whose coquetry was the cause of 
his unhappiness. As for Gretchen her- 
self, she was about as angry a little 
maiden as could be found in the whole 
Grand Duchy. She felt that she had 
shown him all the preference possible 
without loss of womanly dignity, and 
she was no less astonished than morti- 
fied at his evident withdrawal from her 
society. “To be turned over to that 
little monkey of a lieutenant, after I 
had been—well, sweet to him 
I dared!” she reflected, and her an- 
noyance brightened her color, and 
made her pretty eyes flash in such 
close imitation of delight that Pritzel- 
witz felt himself in sight of her fat 
dowry, and the young professor hung 
his head in conscious defeat. At last 
even Dr. Behr noticed his dejection 
and asked if he were ill. “ Not at all, 
not at all, thank you,” he answered. 
‘I’m only a little depressed.” 

Frau Behr looked across the table 
reprovingly. “It is a bad habit to 
indulge humors,” she said; “a happy 
temperament must be courted before it 
is won, Look at Herr Von Pritzel- 
witz! He makes any party brilliant 
by his good spirits.” 

“My dear madam, you overwhelm 
me. Indeed, I shall run away if you 
say any more,” interposed the soldier. 
“Friulein Gretchen wants to see the 
lilacs down at the end of the garden. 
May I not make her wish an excuse to 
hide my blushes.” 

“Go along with you!” 


ists’ 


as as 


laughed the 
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old lady contentedly, for things were 
developing splendidly from her stand- 
point. 

As Gretchen arose she hung back a 
moment and looked inquiringly into 
her lover’s face. “Surely,” she thought, 
“if he cares he will come now.” But 
the poor professor raised his head and 
only answered her invitation with a 
dumb gaze full of grief and unutter- 
able love. Nevertheless he did not 
move; so Gretchen walked away more 
heartsore and puzzled than ever. 

Frau Behr’s voice boomed on like 
some great beetle in the dusk as she 
chanted Pritzelwitz’s praises, but Tege- 
ler’s attention wandered, for his whole 
imagination was occupied with the two 
young figures sauntering away over the 
fallen pink chestnut flowers that car- 
peted the earth about them. Of 
course Pritzelwitz would ask her now, 
and, after the false position in which 
Tegeler had placed himself, he had no 
hope. ‘‘Who could help contrasting 
his agreeable chatter with my own 
heavy silence?” he reasoned. “ The 


Herr Doctor saw it, her mother saw it 
anyone could see what an oaf I am 


outside of my profession.” Tegeler 
would have liked to kick himself if the 
operation had been feasible. 

Suddenly he felt a violent dig in his 
ribs, and awoke to his surroundings 
just in time to hear Frau Behr say: 
“Were you asleep, Professor Tegeler ? 
I have asked you twice how your good 
grand-uncle is.” 

The professor stared stupidly fora 
moment, then the doctor’s elbow near- 
ly knocked the breath out of him a sec- 
ond time. “I beg your pardon!” he 
gasped. “ My uncle is dea—he’s doing 
as well as could be hoped under the 
circumstances.” 

“Indeed!” replied the lady, a little 
mollified. “We did not know he was 
ill.” 

“ He isn’t !”’ blurted out Tegeler, as 
the figures of the girl and the soldier 
moved toward them through the twi- 
light. 

“Ts the boy mad?” exclaimed Frau 
Behr. “If there is nothing the matter 
with your uncle, what do you mean by 
‘as well as could be hoped ’?” 
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“I’m sure I don’t know,” responded 
Tegeler miserably, realizing the snarl 
into which his untimely abstraction had 
tied him. 

“TI would like to know—” began the 
old lady, when the doctor came to the 
rescue. “How time flies!”’ he ex 
claimed ; “ we will not have more than 
just enough for a walk to the station 
before the train leaves. Hurry up, you 
two!” he called to the distant figures 
“We will have to start for home in a 
few minutes. Come on, Tegeler, and 
help me settle with the landlord!” 

So, tucking the young fellow’s arm 
in his, he hustled him off, remarking in 
an undertone: “ Retreat is your only 
safety at present. There is nothing 
my wife hates so much as an inattentive 
audience.” 

When they returned, the ladies were 
quite ready; but a kind of cloud 
rested over the party. Frav Behr 
was out of humor; Pritzelwitz was 
silent; even Gretchen had a reserve 
in her manner that was as much out 
of character as repose in a kitten. 
As for poor Tegeler, he gave himself 
up to despair; but he had extracted 
a sort of courage from his hopeless- 
ness that made him determine to tell 
her he loved her, even though it might 
cost him the poor comfort of seeing 
her in future as another man's wife 
As they passed through the tunnel-like 
entrance to the garden he stepped up 
boldly and offered her his arm 

“Come with me, Friulein,”” he whis- 
pered. ‘I have something I must tell 
you, even though there is little use in 
speaking now.” 

Gretchen laid her hand on his arm, 
and they soon dropped behind the 
others. The young May moon was 
beginning to win the world from the 
dying daylight, and all the sweet odors 
of spring perfumed the evening air ; 
somewhere in the lilac bushes a night- 
ingale was singing a sleepy, broken 
song. Tegeler tried to speak, but 
his throat seemed as dry as if he had 
been running.a race. He could not 
have articulated a sentence for the life 
of him. 

Although Gretchen was thor- 
oughly womanly to be ignorant of the 


too 
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impending crisis, her feminine instinct 
her and enabled 
to talk she had 


assisted self-control 


ual. Jesides, 
uncertainty to paralyze 
igh she was angry, 
and iish the professor 
for his laggard love-making, she knew 
perfectly well that she would accept 
him at in spite of “mamma” and 
the Pritzelwitz quarterings. 

“Mamma took me to your lecture on 
Goethe,” she observed, as they threaded 
their way down the village street. “ ] 
listened to all you had to say, but I do 


as Schiller, never- 


her as us 
no element of 
her tongue, for, thor 


intended to pur 


last, 


not like him as much 
thels ss. as 
“ Naturally, 
very young | 
absently, for his m 
her to give room 
compliments or literary 
“ Perhaps,” she retorted, with spirit, 
“vouth is one of the fauits that cures 
itself ; but I do not see why people's 
judgment about poetry should be better 
whe o feel its P ywer,”” 
ulein! Do you 
on’t feel any more ?” queried 
“ Let me tell you, Gretchen—”’ 


Si is the poet of 
legeler replied, 
id was too full of 
for the spinning of 
discussions. 


eCODIE 
p! 


n they cease 

“ (Good neavens, Fra 
think Id 
legeler 

“T don’t want you to call me Gretch- 
en,” she replied, “ And I don’t 
want you to tell me anything, either. 
Besides, I was not saying anything 
about your feelings I don’t know and 
I don't care an g about them.” 

They had i the hillside now, 
and were out in the 


noty. 


if 
it 


ythin 
( limbec 
fields, where 
| colorless and ghostly 
legeler wheeled 
hands on her shoul- 


open 
the flowers looke¢ 
in the wanin: 
round ; 
ders 


“] know you don’t care, Gretchen,” 
of his love swept 
away allembarrassment. “I know I’m 
no more to you than the stones in the 
road ; but you must hear me; I must 
tell you I love you dearly, even if you 
have accepted Pritzelwitz. Of course 
he had first chance ; that was my luck ; 
though probably you would not have 
said yes to me anyhow. I’m such a 
dull fellow I cannot put it into fine 
words, but when you are the lieuten- 
ant’s wife I want you toremember that 
I love you better than life, and shall 
love you as long as life lasts.” 


he said, as the ocean 
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His hands dropped to his sides, and 


he stood looking down at Gretchen, 


who was making patterns in the dust 
with her parasol. 

“Ts that all you have 
queried, at last. t 


h 
me—a sub-professor'’s | 


to say ?”’ she 
“What is it you offer 
ome and a little 
love—is that Have you nothi 
ist your rival?” 


all? ig 
to say agall 

* That except that 
would not have been a little love,” 
answered. And het 
down the moonlit 
eyes. 

“Yes, it is a little love only ; if you 
you would never have 
left me completely to the lieutenant’s 
mercy all afternoon,” she retorted, 

“ But, we—I—Oh Lord! 
How am I to explain without telling 
you everything? I came here to-day 
to propose to you, so did he were 
in each other’s way, and—well, dear, 
we made a sort of a bargain, each to 
let the other have a fair chance; his 
st and I had to stand to my 


1S all, dear, 
he 
irned and looked 


valley with unseeing 


had really cared 


Ay 
Gretchen, 


, we 


came fr 
word.” 

She looked at him shrewdly. 

“ Had you any hold over him?” 

“Why, what are you thinking of?” 
he replied. 

“ Has he any hold over you, then ?” 
asked again. Tegeler looked at 
hera moment. “ Yes, he has, Gretchen. 
nnot lieto you. Idid avery unjus- 

thing, because I could not bear 


— 


she 


ive up seeing you, and he, like an 
rable fellow, promised to keep my 
If you had cared, I should have 
all about it But now the 
ld annoy you for nothing. 

Why do you want to know it?” 
“Well,” she said, “only that when I 
refused him, and he began to abuse you, 
I told him you were the noblest, most 
true-hearted man I knew. Then he 
said you were not too warm-hearted to 
come off on picnics when your relatives 
were hardly cold in their graves, and I 
told him he was telling an untruth; 
and, anyhow, I don’t care,- Ernest—I 
don’t care what you did—I love you!” 
He had his arms around her in a mo- 
ment, and somehow, with the May moon 
and the spring night to help him, he 
made her understand how the fear of 


secret. 
told 


story 


you 


wou 
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losing her had induced him to dare the 
possibility of discovery and the pricks 
of self-reproach. It was her love he 
talked of, her love and his happiness, 
and, in his great relief and joy, he for- 
got all about the house in Prussia that 
might be called a castle at a pinch, and 
the change his inheritance would make 
in his income. 

“ Ernest, dear,” she whispered at last, 
“ who was the poor dead person? Was 
it your brother, as he said ?” 

“Never had a brother, beloved; it 
was my grand-uncle ; he was not kind 
to me while he lived, but he has left 
me a fortune, poor old fellow! Thank 
God, I will be able to go to your father 
with fullhands! Tothink you love me, 
you really love me!” 

Gretchen smiled happily. “Well, 
that settles mamma, at any rate,” 
said. “I shall try to be sorry for the 
old gentleman to-morrow. I'm 


she 


too 


happy to-night even to sympathize with 
myself for loving such a dear, scientific, 
unpractical donkey as you.” 

When they reached the little gray sta- 
tion Frau Behr was in a state of ruffled 
anxiety, like that of some old hen whose 


chicken has gone astray. “Gretchen, 
my dear,” she expostulated, “1'm aston- 
ished ; to lag so! As for Professor 
Tegeler, it seems to me he should have 
reminded you of the hour. Your father 
was looking for you everywhere. 
August! August! they are here,” she 
called, and waddled off to find the doc- 
tor. 

Pritzelwitz turned and faced the two 
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tardy ones. ‘“ Well!’ he said, looking 
at Tegeler with an insolent stare: 
Gretchen felt the muscles in her lover's 
arm stiffen under her hand, and she in- 
stinctively stepped between the two 
men. 

“Well!” she repeated, mocking the 
soldier's drawl, “ you overreached your- 
self when you tried to injure your rival. 
Perhaps it never occurred to you that 
[ might question Herr Tegeler about 
his family, and find out he never had a 
brother. Congratulateus! Your slan- 
der fell harmless and we are engaged.’’ 

“ Lieber Himmel! what are you say- 
ing?” gasped Frau Behr, behind them. 
“A man who goes to picnics when his 
relatives are hardly cold!” Evidently 
the officer had been busy on the road 
homeward. 

“ But, mamma,” interjected Gretcnen, 
with filial tact, “his grand-uncle left 
him a fortune.” 

“ Hm — ha — well — that changes 
things,”’ said the old lady. “No one 
could expect him to be very sorry he 
came into a fortune, you know.” 

But Pritzelwitz turned off with an 
oath and climbed into a first-class car- 
riage alone. 

“ Good, very good !"’ Said the doctor. 
“Let him go; we are well rid of the 
popinjay ; now we can travel like hon- 
est Germans. Come along, my chil- 
dren!’ And he mounted the steps of 
a second-class compartment, in which 
they rolled back to Carlsruhe through 
the spring night. 

VARINA ANNE JEFFERSON Davis. 








AS THE WATER HATH. 


‘* The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 
And these are of them.” 
PRETTIER spot could not be 
found about Mobile than Colo- 

nel Clayborne’s home, a great 
high - pillared old mansion resting 
peacefully amongst its orchards, gar- 
dens, and its double belt of magnolias 
completely encircling the domain. 
Although he had grown gray beneath 
its white walls, Colonel Clayborne had 
never ceased to be charmed by the 
quietness and simple grandeur or en- 
raptured by the solemn beauty of 
“The Magnolias’”—for generations 
the pride of that illustrious name. He 
himself wasone of Alabama’s strongest 
men. Marvelously had he retained 
his vigorous manhood, but to-day he 
rode slowly home, listless, drooping, 
and grieved to the heart. 
“T came to you for advice, knowing 
you to be a conservative, straightfor- 
ward man,” his young friend had said. 


“T am overwhelmingly in debt,” and 
the likelihood was that the prospects 


of a better day would never come. 
The colonel had said “ You should en- 
dure any hardship rather than run the 
risk of incurring financial obligations 
that you are not sure of being able 
to discharge. Honesty and common 
sense demand such a course.” 

Then he had endeavored to put new 
heart in the boy—to inspire him with 
the belief that, if he would pay as 
fast as he could, honesty of purpose 
and industry would prosper the work 
of his hands. “Oh, if I could but look 
every man squarely in the face as you 
can, colonel, I'd give half the years of 
my life,” he had said as they parted. 

Ah, how little, we know about people 
and what they have suffered. He was 
sick at heart, poor old man, feeling 
how much more triumphantly he could 
have borne the fact, as sad as it was, 
than this sweet trust and delicate com- 
pliment to his noble behavior. The 
words hissed in his ears and stung him 
incessantly. They accused, they con- 


demned with pitiless iteration, and yet 
there were instants when he knew him- 
self guiltless of all the wrong of which 
in another sense he knew himself 
guilty. ‘Securities, loans, trusts,’”’ he 
mused. In his room he renewed the 
battle within himself that he had 
fought on his way home. His finan- 
cial obligations all arose, painted in 
vivid miniature. 

“ This place and its belongings would 
set me straight with the world. 
But no,” he_ reflected, sorrowfully. 
“Helene, my child.” He had for a 
moment thought of admitting it to her, 
but at once an intangible, shadowy 
feeling of self-disapproval possessed 
mind. He was full of vague, re- 
gretful helplessness. He seemed to 
have lost his grip upon himself—the 
grip which had distinguished him from 
the mass and made him unlike the 
generality of the world. He sat with 
bowed head and drooping eyelids— 
thinking of Helene in all her rich full- 
ness of life. Involuntarily he turned 
toward the picture of her mother, who 
years ago had passed away into the in- 
finite. He stretched out his arms in 
his forlorn loneliness, and broke the 
silence of the room by a despairing 
call, imploring her to come back to him. 

Did her head lean forward and her 
eyes grow tender in answer to his 
longing ? 

“ My dear one, my lost one, I would 
have your approval of my guidance of 
our child. She has filled the home 
with warmth and fragrance, and with 
her growing life mine became more 
tolerable and tender. She has grown 
in freedom that her spirit might de- 
velop as nature willed. She has been 
aided, never forced or stunted. She is 
strong and upright, she is loving and 
pitiful, and, oh, so sweet a sight to my 
old eyes.”” His heart filled with a sud- 
den rush of emotion as he called her 
“ motherless and homeless,” just to see 
how harsh it would sound. 

“ Dear papa ’s come,” said Helene’s 


his 
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rich, joyous voice, as she _ tripped 
lightly in, her bright face all aglow as 
she bent her pretty head for her kiss. 
Her fearless hand smoothed the with- 
ered cheek, and a suffused look in the 
faded eyes above it was the equivalent 
of a flash of joy in a youthful face 
The curtains were holding high car- 
nival, and pleasant odors stole in from 
the garden and the fresh fields and 
fragrant’ woods. Helene, dropping 
upon a floor cushion, gave one long 
sigh of pure delight, rejoicing in the 
wood scents and wood sounds, the 
trembling lights and shades that 
danced in the open wide windows. 
The fair, vague hopefulness of June 
was in her heart. Like June, she was 
glad in her youth and strength, and 
full of eager wonder at the beautiful 
life about her. Her sensitive 
quivered like tender leaves of 
young alders. 

The father watched her—lovely and 
warm as the sunshine, full of response, 
variable on the surface because of 
her many girlish moods, but brave 
and steadfast at heart, and looking 


soul 


the 


with such large, wondering child eyes 


at life. This was as harmonious as 
any song without words. 

The shadows in the corners 
deeper—daylight went down. 

Colonel Clayborne was thinking of 
young Andrews—a fine, rich, well-born 
man, and looking anxiously across the 
luxury of the room he gravely began, 
“ Helene, Jack Andrews has told me of 
his love for you; has he asked you to 
be his wife?” 

“Oh, papa,” cried Helene, opening 
wondering eyes, “you frighten me 
when you say wife. I am so happy, let 
us not even hint at bringing anything 
new into our lives. Take it back, and 
let me feel like the glad child you have 
always known.” And he saw her soft, 
wet eyes and clasped hands, and won- 
dered at the pleading voice. 

“T will, and never say it again.” 

Helene pressed her warm cheek 
against his, and caressed his old hands 
that lay listless and fatigued on the 
carved oak arms of the chair. He only 
smiled, and by the silent might of his 
will controlled the questioning, uneasy 


grew 
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spirit. He longed to rest, indefiniteiy 
rest. He looked weary and pained. 

“Your hair seems whitening so fast,” 
said his daughter, smoothing it with 
her hand. 

“Winter is coming on—the time for 
snows,” he said, very gently, with a 
singular smile. 

“No, that is not it; something is 
hurting you now, don’t attempt to 
deny it.” She looked at him, question- 
ing the gloom on his face. 

He only shook his head, thinking, 
“She is only a child, with all her 
cleverness—only a child still.” 

Full of comprehension and sympathy 
for her lifelong comrade, Helene re- 
fused to take his silence. 

“T shall never 
know your trouble 
you. Tell me everything,” 
plored 

“My brave little girl,” began the 
father, hesitating and troubled. He 
had not meant to tell her, but his ret- 
icence and his careful plans vanished, 
and his overburdened heart 
itself out before her, as in a still and 
safe confessional. 

“God help us,” he exclaimed, at 
length, with touching pathos, throwing 
up his head as if to draw a freer breath 

A certain sense of helplessness swept 
over Helene; then a tremendous tide 
of daring rose in her breast. Her 
womanliness conquered. She gave a 
little trembling sigh, and with it left 
the fair fields of childhood, where she 
would fain have lingered still. With 
timid and reluctant step she set out 
upon unknown ground The path 
might lead to an enchanted land—to a 
larger life, but she knew she was turn- 
ing away forever from something very 
pure and sweet, and her heart was full 
as she spoke. 

“Papa,” stretching both her hands 
toward him in eager, honorable haste, 
“let us sell ‘The Magnolias’ and begin 
life afresh and out of debt.” 

“Helene!” There was a startled 
expression in the old colonel’s face. 

“ Satisfy its demands and let us go 
away—far away.” 

He looked wistfully at the eager 
face. 


be satisfied until I 
am sharing it with 
she im- 


poured 
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“Where should we go?” 
‘Out into the great world.” 
“Face it money, 


without without 
friends 

“ That ’s the 
she witl 
into its face.”’ 

And what should we do?” 

“ Something—willing hands may al- 
ways work. I should try very hard to 
make for us something like a home.’ 
Her direct, loyal, simple words made 
her a marvel now 


brave hearts look, 


“ straight 


Way 


said seriousness, 


“It is useless to oppose fate—it has 


left 
make me a woman shall 


shall 
prove the strength and faithfulness of 


you only me, and the years that 


more ol 


my love.” 
As she said 
seemed 


his the fetters of years 
from This 
offered him release which he now 
knew he He already 
seemed bidding farewell to his home 
a slight start 
his heart was 
The soft night 
the magnolia 
rustling seemed the 


z S 
rofound repose and 


his soul. 


nged for 


dear home 
He could not speal 
full, hi 
wind 


gave 


blew in through 
leaves, and their 
expression 


endless content 


* * * * * 


Everyone in Mobile knew that “ The 


Magnolias” was to be sacrificed 
Many friends, full of helpless sympathy 
and respect, admired the noble dignity 
and manl of the old planter and 
soldier 

‘Poor Helene! to think of her 
spending her days in toil and poverty 
amongst the great wilderness of human 
hedges. She was entitled by birth and 
association to be ranked amongst gen- 
tlefolk,” they had said 

he old home was so very dear to 
them as the time for leaving it ap- 
proached. The wind had already 
begun its fall‘symphony in the trees, 
and they were to give possession in 
October. 

Helene lingered out amid the few 
remaining flowers, ministering to their 
needs as if they were human friends. 
The air was cool, yet soft with the 
haze of September. There came 
through the bay road the man from the 


hess 
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East who now owned “The Mag- 
nolias.” The carriage wheels made a 
sound of gentle melancholy as they 
rolled on innumerable fallen  russet 
leaves 

In the late afternoon he passed back 
down by the meadow land. Helene 
was murmuring soft speeches to 
Christian, her horse, and throwing her 
slender arms around his great white 
neck, crying aloud—because she was 
young and grieved, and because the 
young cling to something they love for 
the mere comfort of clinging. 

He looked kindly at the sobbing 
figure in its attitude of unrestrained 
grief. But the young thing, so ab- 
sorbed in her sorrow, her cheek 
pressed against her consoler, 
heard not the passing of the stranger. 

“ Don't despair, little girl—crying is 
not really worth while. I should like 
to help you if I could,” he thought, 
and Palmer Leigh went on his way, 
eaving her to out her woe in the 
heart of the solitude 

['wo weeks more, and the change 
came. Colonel Clayborne took leave 
of the plantation, and with a few 
solemn words commending all that he 
God he turned 
"toward the 


own 


close 


sob 


left—his 
from 
North 

As for Helene, would have 
thought that it was a new and glorious 
world which going forth to 
conquer ; she had such a radiant, glow- 
ing face; she felt an impulse which 
was not happiness—but whatever was 
worthier and better in life than hap- 
piness 

* * * ~ * 


graves—to 
rhe Magnolias 


one 


she was 


Christmas was soon coming in; the 
snow that had begun to fall softly and 
quietly about the middle of the fore- 
noon had steadily increased, until now 
it spread a white blindness everywhere. 
In the large, brilliant shops there was 
abundant crowding—eager people hur- 
rying hither and yon in pleasant quest 
of “a merry Christmas to you.” 

Two tired saleswomen paused a 
short time at their noonday rest. 

“I am in great trouble, Helene ; but 
I won't go back there, even if I lose 
my place,” she said, hoarsely. 
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“* Why, what ’s the matter, Alice,’ and 
the other sat down opposite her and 
bent sympathetically forward. 

“The Whitings have sent down to 
have some one go out to decorate their 
tree. They wished the same one that 
was sent last year—had forgotten her 
name, but she was very artistic. For- 
gotten her name, indeed ; when I went 
to school with Margaret Leigh before 
she married that rich speculator. Yes, 
we were dear friends in those old, 
prosperous days; now she doesn’t 
know me. Why she actually gave me 
some extra change. She said she 
always liked to help poor working girls 
—they were so ill paid.” Her voice 
quivered pathetically—she tried to 
control it. 

“TI left the money lying upon the 
piano. Oh, I can’t bear the idea of 
going back there again.” 

“T wonder if they would not let me 
go in your place,” said Helene in 
a voice singularly gentle and unaf- 
fected. 

“ You are so good and daring. But 
suppose they should hurt you? That 
would spoil the little Christmas I 
expect to have.” She put her hand- 
kerchief under her veil. 

“Tam willing to risk it, Alice, for 
your sake ; besides, I do so much enjoy 
making pretty sights for children’s 
eyes.” 

“So did I once, but when I think of 
the colorless life of my little brother 
and sister it makes me hard, bitter. 
And to think how I used to love the 
world ; that hurts me, too.” The tears 
fell down upon her hands behind her 
veil; she no longer wiped them. 
Helene did not know that Alice’s 
father had once suffered a grievous 
wrong at the hands of this man whom 
she called Mr. Whiting. 

“My dear child.” 
a child there, with 
trouble and pride. 

“I could cry, too, if that would do 
any good,” said Helene with sublimity, 
which, if foolish, was still sublimity. 

“Come; we shall see if I may go in 
your stead.” And swinging her hand 
into the other’s, as playmates had done 
in those careless days—a lifetime ago 


She seemed but 
her poor little 
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—she led Alice back to her work 
through the snow—as cold as seemed 
the world's indifference to her fate. 


* * * * * 


“Oh, mamma! Come, see! Uncle 
Palmer and the pretty lady are trim- 
ming the tree,” said a young miss, as 
the person thus addressed arrived at 
the back parlor door. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. Whiting, her 
eyebrows arching themselves involun- 
tarily ; her chin quivered a little as she 
added: “I shall be proud of his com- 
pany. I wish him to understand that 
he is my guest.” 

She seemed to think he would com- 
prehend, but he turned away from her, 
ignoring her presence; and after a 
little silent expectance she disap- 
peared, nor did she see her brother 
any more until he was putting on his 
coat and hat. 

“ Where are you going, Palmer?” 

“To accompany this young lady 
home.” And together the twostepped 
out in the night. 

The door had barely closed when 
the sister said, with violent emphasis : 
“Oh, these ill-bred, shameless shop- 
girls; their impropriety is positively 
astounding !’ 

A just person would have said: 
“You women are inclined to give to 
small things too much importance and 
to underestimate great things. The 
ideal of maidenhood, goodness, purity, 
a loving, unselfish heart. . That must 
be the same among all civilized people, 
whatever the superficial differences of 
training, and the misconceptions.” 

Helene had been taught to have no 
instinctive fear, or even consciousness 
ofmen. Her half-boyish comradeship 
with her father, and her constant inter- 
course with this man of rare dignity 
and nobleness of thought, had united 
to render her perfectly simple and 
natural to men as to women. Honesty 
and truth looked out of her maiden 
heart through loyal fearless eyes. 

“Come in and meet my father,” 
she said in a gentle tone of gracious- 
ness. “You were so kind to bring 
me home.” 

Palmer 


this invitation. 


accepted 
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“Indeed the introduction is not neces- 
sary. Iam glad to see you again, Mr. 
Leigh. Come right in.” And the old 
colonel grasped his hand cordially and 
offered him a chair. “Tell me the 
news of Mobile and ‘ The Magnolias.’ ”’ 

There was a pretty look of astonish- 
ment in Helene’s eyes; and when the 
guest had answered all her father’s 
questions she said shyly: “It seems 
some one from home. 
me something of my 


so good to see 
Won't you t 
horse Christiar 

“ The finest horse in the place, and 
my especial pet ; so you may know he 
fares well.” 

“Tell our friends,” she said, as he 
was taking his leave, “that we are 
getting on fa ll in our new home, 
though we « think of them and 
miss them.” 

Palmer Leigh looked about the room 
and saw here and there the simple 
comforts essaries which 
two had bought with their slender 
income. It was a harmonious room ; 
it carried with it a sense of cultivation 
—but it was all so very different from 


and ne these 


the luxurious abundance, the tapestry 


brussels, and the mahogany moldings 
of “The Magnolias,” and he felt the 
difference with a curious mixture of 
pity and pride. 

“Yes, Mr. Leigh, 
pleasant work,” added t 
“and I was never more light hearted 
in all my life.” The tenderness 
that fell upon Helene from his old, fond 
eyes was beautiful and touching. How 
he adored her—with the eyes of a child 
and the heart of a woman—this beau- 
uful heroic so 

Palmer was touched. He forgot 
everything but the sight before him. 
There was something very sweet and 
beautiful and sad in their brave strug- 
gle. 

“T am glad ,they invited me to call 
again,” Palmer said to himself as he 
sat that night in his room. His eyes 
were full of a vision. Again he seemed 
to see a young form clinging fondly to 
her horse. The delicate profile against 
the bowed white neck ; the hair rip- 
pling down over her shoulders like a 
whorl of gold from a horn of plenty—a 


we both have 


he colonel, 


soft 
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wisp of burnished gilt that. coiled and 
hung about her neck like sprays of 
golden rod. 

“T wanted to take you in my arms 
and comfort you then. I want to com- 
fort you in future in every sorrow that 
may bow your dear head. Loving, 
brave, true heart, you are the one 
woman on earth for me. Ilove you! 
My faith in this love, my comprehen- 
sion of you, occasion me no self-exam- 
ination. I must win you for my wife.” 
He dropped to sleep in this mood, and 
all night long her face before him 
lived 

The next morning in the breakfast 
room his sister began her reproof. 

“ What did you know of that pretty 
pauper? Whoisshe? You know that 
is vitally necessary in well-bred soci- 
ety? Do you know what her father 
was? 


These words pierced like jagged 
points, and in his silence a fury of scorn 
gathered heart There was 
pride in his fine, emphatic face. 
“Margaret, have you forgot—”" he 
stopped for a word, and that saved 
him from the outrage he had meant to 


in his 


pay her back with. 

“]T may say that she is the noblest 
woman I ever met, and that her father 
is an honest man. What higher tribute 
could | pay ‘g 

Palmer Leigh lost no time. He saw 
Helene that night, the next, and the 
eve of Christmas found a most lovely 
hope in his heart, for he was with her 
again. It was a dear and happy time; 
full of peace and good will and cheer. 
Multitudes were preparing their homes 
for the welcome guest of the 
year — Helene’s had already come. 
What was sweeter than the quivering 
charm of her soft, warm lips wishing 
him a joyous Christmas? ‘They were 
soon discussing the sweet old story of 
human love and faith. 

“T wanted to tell you—to write and 
tell you how much I honored you for 
it,” he said of her sacrifice. 

“IT almost wanted to share your 
sorrow then, and now I do. I love 
you. You are so beautiful, and brave 
and tender. Come with me, Helene. 
I promise you love, faith, home,” and 
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Palmer Leigh bowed his head,. trem- 
bling with emotion. 

The low sweetness of this tender, 
strong man’s voice, his fine face bend- 
ing down to her and his hands holding 
hers were a wonderful revelation to 
Helene. There seemed to be in her 
head only a sweet confusion, an im- 
measurable wonder. And into the 
face of the man who loved her she 
answered his sweet words with their 
ineffable promise, then dropped her 
head, a great, sweet shyness creeping 
into her heart. 

“ Will you trust me with your young 
life, Helene?” He drew her to his 
breast, lightly kissing her hair ; her face 
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was hidden and she trembled, but did 
not seek to escape ; she was offering 
up her pure soul to him in a passion of 
loyalty. 

Taking her fair head in his hands 
he said: “ Heart of my heart, I shall 
never leave you!” and he kissed her 
innocent, wondering lips. “Together 
we shall go back to your South and 
your ‘ Magnolias.’ ” 

“Oh, my love, my life!” she cried, 
and, lifting her slender arms, clasped 
him close. 

A great and perfect gift had de- 
scended, like a dove, upon them this 
holy and blessed Christmas Eve. 

HALLIE ERMINIE RIVEs. 


LOVE’S SIGNALS. 


Here is a red rose, dear, 
It burns and glows 
Like the swift blood that flows 
Through my heart when you're near. 
Take this red rose 
And keep it, dear. 
It resting here 
Our tender secret knows. 


Here is a white rose, love, 
Languid and pale 
As I when we're apart, 
It lies against my heart. 
Take this white rose 
And keep it, love : 
Prize it above 
The red love’s pain it shows 


SuE FuLLerR AYERS. 
































A SHADOW ON 


HE clock struck four. 

Varia arose and went listlessly 
to the window; not that she ex- 
pected any diversion, for she had made 
that journey from the uncomfortable 
high-backed chair to the narrow-paned 
casement many times during the day 
with precisely the same result of un- 

changing weariness. 

The snow was still falling. It ob- 
scured the light of the short winter af- 
ternoon and closed the dusk rapidly 
into night. 

Twilight must be dispensed with that 
day ; the only period of the twenty-four 
hours that redeemed the utter stagna- 
tion of Bromfield House by its poetical 
glamour and illusion of making the 
gloomy old place seem the still life of 
the landscape, framed by the unfathom- 
able heavens when the stars slowly re- 
vealed themselves in points of quiver- 
ing fire and the moon strengthened in 


brilliancy with the deepening of the 
purple shadows 
Then, only, 


revivified from the mere dullness of the 


did 


the scene become 
day aspect to the grandeur of the im- 
pressive, solemn night. 

Varia gazed up into the disturbed 
atmosphere, where the snow petals 
crowded and surged so thickly that 
they seemed poured violently down 
from some inexhaustible source. 

“If I were blind I should not know 
one flake had fallen,” she mused, and 
turned from the window, because in 
those few moments the outside world 
had become blurred from her sight. 

A querulous voice arose weakly at 
the farther end of the large room: 

“Why don’t you go on reading? Do 
you think I’m asleep?” and the atten- 
uated figure of an old woman reared 
itself upon oneelbow, peering over the 
couch-with half-blind eyes in the direc- 
tion of the high-backed chair where 
the young girl had been sitting. 

Varia speedily resumed the seat of 
torture and took up the neglected book. 


THE SNOW. 


“I was reading of the attempted 
murder when you fell asleep,” she said, 
unwisely, for nothing irritated this par- 
ticular invalid more than to assume 
that she ever closed her eyes in slum- 
ber. 

“No such thing!” she screamed, 
shrilly. “You've been asleep yourself. 
I’m not so blind but I could see you 
nodding, nodding. Go on with the 
story !” 

The girl opened the book, an amused 
smile curving her fresh young lips, and 
wondered to herself at the strange 
choice of this woman for blood-curd- 
ling literature in this lonely spot and 
great, untenanted house. It was grow- 
ing dark so rapidly that she arose and 
lighted a lamp that stood on a table 
close at hand, and, shading it carefully 
from the eyes of her companion, she 
read on without comment the shocking 
details of the sensational story, whose 
author had evidently determined to 
make it thrilling at any sacrifice. 

The fire burned low on the wide, old- 
fashioned hearth and the room was all 
in shadow one corner where 
were grouped the invalid’s couch, the 
reading table and the fair faced young 
girl in the high-backed chair. Varia 
was beginning to feel a little eerie when 
the door opened and a woman entered 
bearing a tea tray, which she set down 
on the table, nodding significantly to- 
ward the open door, and Varia, know- 
ing that signal meant she was to resign 
her post and go to supper, quietly left 
the room. She crossed the hall with a 
quick, nervous step, feeling a sensation 
as though about to be seized from be- 
hind, and made her way to the com- 
fortable kitchen, where, through sheer 
loneliness, she had begged the privilege 
of taking her meals. The table was 
spread for her with care, but there was 
no one to serve, old Nancy being the 
only female domestic, and her deaf 
husband, Peter, the only male retainer 
onthe premises. The latter was seated 
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humbly in the chimney corner, his bent 
form never raising during Varia’s stay 
in the kitchen, but whether he was really 
unaware of her presence or only defer- 
entially so remained unknown, since 
his deafness precluded any conversa- 
tion. 

Lengthening the simple meal as far 
as possible, to gain respite from her 
watch in the other part of the house, 
Varia sipped her tea slowly and broke 
her bread into morsels with deliberate 
care, reflecting meanwhile upon the 
change a few days had wrought in her 
circumstances. 

In vivid contrast to this solitary 
meal arose the vision of what this hour 
brought to her uncle’s brilliant house 
in town, where her home had been 
from childhood. The glowing dinner 
table, alight with colored glass and 
sparkling silver,the merry faces grouped 
around it, accented now by the hand- 
some cousin Lorenz, from Russia, who 
had won all hearts by his whole-souled 
heartiness and fascinating simplicity. 
Varia wondered if he missed her as his 
vis-a-vis, for he was always wont to 
seek her eyes for appreciation during 
the table talk, and she felt a sudden 
drooping of her already low spirits as 
she realized that this exile meant sep- 
aration from him during the remainder 
of his stay in America. And she had 
not even said good-bye to Lorenz—it 
was doubtful if he knew where she had 
gone. Yet she had not come to Brom- 
field House unwillingly. When the let- 
ter arrived from this old lady, who was 
aunt to her uncle’s wife, requesting 
that one of the daughters be sent to 
bear her company during the holidays, 
Varia submitted uncomplainingly to 
act as substitute, comprehending how 
impossible it was to expect such a sac- 
rifice from either Mabel, Edna or 
Grace, who were all fairly launched 
into the midwinter gaieties. 

Compliance with the request was 
considered absolutely necessary, since 
it was understood that the Bromfield 
estate was to be a future recompense, 
together with some valuable jewels 
that Mabel had long accounted as her 
own because she was her aunt’s name- 
sake. “The old lady is so blind that 
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she will never know the difference,” 
the prospective heiress had said to 
Varia, “and mamma has written her 
that ‘Mabel will accept the invitation 
with pleasure,’ so mind you represent 
me thoroughly. It will be only a few 
days anyway, until her new companion 
arrives, so what difference does it make 
which one of us goes?” 

The “ difference” was so great from 
that bright and lively house to this si- 
lent and gloomy one that Varia sighed 
audibly at the contrasting scene her 
imagination had conjured up, and, hav- 
ing no excuse for tarrying longer, she 
arose from the table, glanced at old 
Peter, whose negative attitude entire- 
ly discouraged approach, and slowly 
passed into the wide hall, leaving the 
door open behind her to light her pas- 
sage. 

A soft radiance illumined the front 
of the hall and the girl noticed with 
surprise that the storm had ceased and 
the moon was now shining clear and 
bright. She crossed to the window 
and looked out. The level fields 
fronting the house were one unbroken 
stretch of white, reflecting the moon 
light in unobstructed lustre, while the 
massive stone house stood bare and 
gaunt, unrelieved by any near shrub- 
bery. At the back was a sort of park, 
and Varia liked best the rear view, 
where the trees cast gigantic shadows 
and made the scenery more picturesque 
“Tt will be lovely to-night from the 
back windows,” she thought, and was 
about turning when her startled atten- 
tion was caught by a something out- 
side that had not been there before to- 
night nor any other night when she 
had looked from the windows. 

Ha! what was it? 

A moment previously the lawn had 
been one unbroken sheet of light up to 
the very porch steps. 

Now ¢here was a shadow on the snow ! 

The girl held her breath and viewed 
it with fascinated eyes. It was huge, 
shapeless, terrifying ! As she watched, 
it moved, swayed slightly like some 
formidable creature about to spring 
upon its prey, then seemed to be creep- 
ing—creeping toward the front door. 
Varia fled down the hall, her heart pal- 
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pitating violently, and paused a mo- 
ment at Miss Bromfield’s door to gath- 
er composure before entering. 
arose with alacrity at her entrance, 
having become 
her protracted vigil, and 
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partake more 
he 


of your father's nature— 
good man 


is a 
Varia heard these encomiums as one 
in a dream, her mind 
mystery outside and how 
frustrate its evil intent. 
‘Now hand me-that tin box from 
under my bed,” concluded Miss Brom- 
triumphantly, “and I 


field 
you that those 
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soporific medicine was overcoming the 
invalid, and she did not insist that her 
proposition be complied with, as she 
certainly would have done if fully 
awake. Her eyelids closed peacefuily, 
and there she lay in hideous old age, 
bedecked likea bride inthe flashing, 
shimmering diamonds. 

There was a slight noise at the win- 
dow! Varia’s heart stood still ! 

Suppose some burglar were lurking 
about and caught a sight of that allur- 
ing booty spread temptingly in line 
with the windows! Were the blinds 
lowered? Oh, for courage to turn 
around one instant and assure herself 
that such was the case, for of course 
Nancy had drawn them according to 
her usual custom ! 

But suspense was worse than 
certainty, and Varia moved her shape- 
ly head cautiously sidewise and caught 
one fleeting glimpse of the high win- 
dows—uncurtained ! 

A moment of irresolution, and then 
she moved swiftly across the great 
room and lowered one shade with a 
nervous celerity endowed by the occa- 
sion. But she proceeded more leisure- 
ly to the other window, for one rapid 
glance had shown her the outside world 
in calmest repose, with not the faintest 
suggestion of any intruder lurking near. 
So she lingered a moment at the second 
casement, looking out into the fair 
night, the slanting outlines of the grand 
old park trees photographed on the 
newly fallen snow, and a peaceful still- 
ness brooding over the moonlit scene. 
Varia forgot her fears of a moment 
since and was absorbing the beauty 
spread in wide expanse before her, 
when suddenly she became aware that 
there was motion where all before had 
been motionless. The angle of the 
house ‘cast a shadow pointed and ob- 
lique ; that shadow now slowly broad- 
ened and developed two hideous sug- 
gestions of wings, and then began 
creeping—creeping toward the window 
where she stood. Ah! that same hor- 
rible shape that had been crouching 
near the front door ! 

Down came the blind with a nervous 
jerk, the heavy curtains were drawn 
with rapidity, and the girl stood trem- 
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bling in the middle of the room, almost 
paralyzed with terror. 

What was it? What did it 
do? Miss Bromfield lay in j 
state, sleeping calmly as an infant 
Should she leave her and cross that 
great, dreary hall to Nancy and Peter ? 
Suppose the thing should gain entrance 
through the window! Not for anything 
would she bare either casement agai! 
to see if it l 


mean to 
jeweied 


were set urely fastened 

The clock struck eight. 

Varia pressed both hands to her heart, 
and sinking down ona chair close at 
hand tried to collect 
Whatever that revolting shape was it 
it would 
is, await 


her thoughts 


meant evil to the household, or 
not be lurking around like th 
ing some ghastly opportunity. 

an animai, or the con 
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and the girl sensibly argued that 


fined; 
this shapeless mass must mean a dis 
guise. 

Oh, these fatal diamonds 
glowed and glistened, courting dange 
from thieves! Should she gently re 
move them from their conspicuous posi- 
tion and place them in safe hiding ? 
The invalid was too light a sleeper for 
that to be accomplished. 

After rapidly revolving every possible 
plan in her mind, Varia finally dete: 
mined that her action must be prompt 
and courageous. Picking up a large 
handkerchief, she spread it with such 
breathless care over the diamonds that 
the sleeper never stirred hen she 
sped across the hall to the kitchen, 
dashing in upon old Nancy, who was 
busied about some preparations for the 
morning, and, laying a hand on each 
shoulder, spoke rapidly and impres- 
sively in lowest tones: 

“Let me out through the kitchen 
door, and bolt it immediately; then go 
at once and remain in Miss Bromfield’s 
room until I return! In the meantime 
send Peter to see if every outside door 
is securely fastened. Do you compre 
hend ?” 

“Yes,” replied Nancy, somewhat 
dazed, but accustomed to unquestioning 
obedience. 

“ Do exactly as I have said,” insisted 
Varia, with shining eyes and tense lips, 
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while arranging the disordered cap and 
bed-clothes, soothed her with low, cheer- 
ful words of encouragement, imbuing 
the old lady with her own courage and 
confidence in their rescuer. She took 
the restorative offered and lay pas- 
sively quiet, her hand clasping Varia’s. 
Presently she drew the girl down to- 
ward her and whispered— 

“7 know who tt was /” 

“ That is good,” returned Varia, hope- 
fully. “ Now you will beable to iden- 
tify him when Lorenz hands him over 
to the police ;” and to engage her at- 
tention quietly she recounted in a mild 
way her experience of the evening. 

“TI might as well have remained in, 
for Lorenz would have been here any- 
way,” she continued, anxious to disclaim 
any credit for bravery; “but nothing 
could be more fortunate than his ar- 
rival, for he is both quick-witted and 
strong, and will know just what to do.” 

A shrewd light leaped suddenly into 
the dim eyes of the invalid. 

“ He is your lover,” she said, with a 
grim smile. “It seems that I am 
doubly indebted to you, Mabel.” 

At this juncture, Nancy, who had 
been reconnoitring the inside premises, 
with deaf Peter as body-guard, re- 
turned with the information that Varia 
was wanted in the kitchen. 

But Miss Bromfield tightened her 
hoid on the girl’s hand, and refused to 
allow her to stir from her side, electrify- 
ing them by the strength of her voice, 
as she said : 

“Let them bringin the thief. I know 
who it is !” 

Varia shrank back nervously as Lor- 
enz appeared with the burglar, but her 
fear changed to dismay at sight of a 
smooth-faced youth clad in ill-fitting 
garments much too large, and a coun- 
tenance repressing more baffled rage 
and disappointment than shame at the 
degrading situation. 

“Now put those diamonds where you 
found them!” commanded Lorenz, 
leading the offender to the bedside, 
and without a word the youth took 
from the bosom of a patched blouse 
the coveted jewels, and threw them in 
a shining heap within the grasp of 
the owner’s shriveled fingers, which 
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clutched and placed them under the 
coverlet. 

Then she raised herself on 
and hissed : 

“Ah! you cat—you cat/ All your 
questions and your prying were to 
some purpose—eh? Yes! You cut 
your hair and put on a man’s clothes; 
but I should know the touch of your 
hands and the way you breathe if | 
were stone blind.” 

Nancy came forward at this, and 
peering excitedly into the culprit's 
face gasped: 

“ Miss Roster!” 

“You had better see if the jewels 
are all there,” said Lorenz to Varia. 
At this suggestion the invalid motioned 
him to remove the thief to a safer dis- 
tance, while she cautiously inspected 
each separate trinket herself and pro- 
nounced them safely intact. 

“ Handcuff her! handcuff her and 
take her away,” she urged in a shrill, 
excited whisper, and Lorenz explained 
assuringly that her hands were securely 
tied and the driver had gone to the 
village for the proper assistance. He 
did not add that he had also taken the 
precaution to send for a physician, but, 
quietly observing that “ one good turn 
deserved another,” he bound Miss 
Rosier to a chair with the same strar 
that had been devoted to Nancy’s use, 
which left him free to approach his 
cousin. 

“You have little Varia to thank for 
this rescue,” he said to Miss Brom- 
field, bestowing upon the girl a look of 
“ Have you dried the tiny, 
wet feet, sweetheart? You will——' 

“What did you call her?” inter- 
rupted the old lady, alert and suspicious 

‘Varia, I said. Am I too bold?” 

“Aha! aha! I thought Mabel’s voice 
had softened wonderfully. So, so!” 
chirped the invalid excitedly. “Their 
nice little trick has fallen through. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Isher mind wandering ?” 
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whispered 
Lorenz, and poor Varia in direst per- 


plexity knew not what to answer. Ex- 
planations were saved by the arrival of 
the constable, who proceeded to ques- 
tion the Russian with a great show of 
official dignity concerning the capture 
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ARAH POGSON'S position in the 
family of her uncle, Elisha Pog- 
son, her father’s brother, was a 
very unenviable one. They called her 
an old maid, although she was but 
twenty-six, and she was despitefully 
used seven days in the week But 
Sarah was not an humble or mean-spir- 
ited girl, and she by no means bore 
abuse and ill-usage with Christian for- 
titude or exemplary patience. They 
called her a red-headed old maid and 
her temper was as fiery as her hair. 
There was a great misapprehension 
concerning Sarah Pogson in the coun- 
try town in which she resided. Nobody 
understood her. Everybody was fa- 
miliar with the uttermost details of her 
history, but no one in the whole town 
ever entertained the idea that there was 
anything romantic or pathetic about it. 
There was not a soul who displayed 
the slightest commiseration for her, 
much less admiration; and there was 
no one in the town who had the least 
suspicion that a good judge of feminine 
beauty could have found anything in 
Sarah Pogson’s looks to admire. Yet 
the simple facts were these—and they 
go to prove what queer folks grow in 
the cold frozen North, and particularly 
in the State of Maine, where Sarah Pog- 
son dwelt: First of all, Sarah Pogson 
was a remarkably beautiful girl. Her 
features were regular and delicate and 
her complexion perfect. Second, she 
was born in her uncle’s house. Her 
father, Lewis Pogson, was one of the 
“ Argonauts of '49,” and was already in 
the “gold diggings” when Sarah first 
saw the light in the old farmhouse 
where he, too, was. born. Sarah’s 
mother continued to receive small re- 
mittances from him to the day of her 
death, which occurred when Sarah was 
three years old. From that time till 
she was ten years old the remittances 
came to Elisha with sufficient regular- 
ity to assure the child a tolerable de 
gree of care and consideration. Afte1 
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that came the sum of five hundred dol 
lars all in one lump, with the informa 
tion that it might be the last, as the 
adventurer was about to take some des 
perate chances, and there was no know 
ing what would become of him. He 
had not yet “struck it rich,’’ and was 
too proud to return as poor as he went 
The five hundred dollars was to be put 
at interest for Sarah. Elisha loaned it 
to a farmer in the neighborhood, taking 
a first mortgage on his farm That 
was the last he ever heard of Lewis 
The thirty dollars that he received with 
more or less promptitude in semi-an 
nual payments from Lorenzo Spinney, 
to whom he had loaned the five 
dred dollars, was all he had to recom 
pense him for Sarah’s maintenance 
But then thirty dollars a year for the 
care of an orphan niece was ample re 
imbursement to a well-to-do farmer, 
| 


hun- 


whose daily menu was only varied with 
baked beans, fried pork, codfish, mack 


erel, herrings and the vegetables raised 
on his own farm; and Sarah, till she 
was fifteen years old and was pro 
nounced a woman grown, had 
known what it was to have a new dress 
or other new garment ; her apparel, up 
to that time, consisting of her Aunt 
Rebecca's, or of her Cousin Clarissa’s, 
“cut down.” Her first brand new dress 
was a dark chocolate brown delaine 
sprinkled all over with a red bouquet of 
some species of flowers to the botanist 
unknown. ‘This was made long in the 
skirt, plain-waisted and buttoned 
front, which signified that she was now 
a grown woman and responsible here- 
after for her own conduct. 

Wearing this dress she attended a 
kissing party at Farmer Spinney’s, and 
there met Hugh Gurney, a handsome 
young fellow, the son of a poor farme! 
in an adjoining town, who was working 
his board at Farmer Spinney’s and at 
tending the academy near by, where he 
stood at the head of his class. They 
were playing a called the 


neve! 


game 
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“Needile’s Eye, when Sarah 
doomed | the 1 
the play issed by this voung fel- 


low. | 


was 
es and accidents of 


e people—or, more es- 
ney and Alfred 
-who declared 
ermined from the 
in the “ eye ” and so 
to his kiss. This was 
malice Sarah al 
any rate Sarah 
that—blushed 
as red as a peony and looked very sedate 
while Hugh paid the pawn 
hat night, when the company broke 


on 


pecially, Spu 
opinney, her brother 
that 
first to be caug 


Sarah was det 


become a Vif 
doubtless Op ley 
ways Said it wa At 


everybody igi as to 


up and while the boys were 


j 


standing 
in the shadow r 


the door, offering thei 
crooked arms t the g 
from the dress 

and 
right by Alf Spinney, 


crooked his a1 


iris as they came 
om in their shawls 
hoods, or ‘ ids,”” Sarah passed 
saying, when he 
and murmured “K 

I see ye h “No, thank you, I’ 

1ot at ; afraid to go home alone,” 
and the next moment she had passed 
her red-mittened hand through another 
young lo ‘crook,” and Alf Spin- 
ney, to his rage, s and fury 
her walking off with Hugh Gurney, and 
for ite he ff d arm to three 
cession, hoping to be 
Hugh with an 
but the others all 
with 


ame , Saw 
his 
other g 
able to pass Sarah and 

+r girl on his arm, 
rejected went oft more 
favored young men, for, in blind 
yoked the fact that 
had offered 


‘keeping com 


his 
wrath, he 
each of those » whom he 
himself had | 
pany” wit 
humiliations we 


Dest 


h anot I y the time his 
ven the second- 
and he 


mortification 


girls had paired off, was 
obliged t V ow his 
and go to 
For one 
-ompany 
just n 
mediately to fill a 


ih and Hugh kept 

Hugh graduated. He 
went West im- 
position obtained 
him by a relative a bank. And 
he and He had 
been gone a week when Sarah received 
a letter from him. She read it alone in 
her room. Not a word did she utter as 
to its contents, or even refer to it in 
any way, but, oh! how she sang about 
a year the letters 


the old house! For 
came regularly and often, and Sarah 


was n, and 


tor 


Sarah were engaged. 
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was happy and radiant I} 


denly the le tters failed to ¢ 


Sarah grew troubled, and 


v 
there 


pressure 


despondent. And time 


was a constant Dut invisible 
to receive the 
Her Aunt 


favored hi t, her Cousin 


brought to bear 
ittentions of A 
) 
Rebecca 

larissa, 


some ye senior, openly 


her to “take A f.”’ her uncle 


seemed also to desire it, freq 


her 


advised 
lently re 
marking in presence that “ 
, Was a mighty smart 


the irl that 


y 
girl 
+? -} 

ne poorhnouse 


had 
was 
His 


method of « irtsnly l 1 In S@1Z- 


SCarcely 


ng her face is and rubbing 


her cheeks with h yreat rough paims 
peared, topping 
Sarah hated 


coarse, rude Té 


mply 


rew tne 
>pecame. 


his 
glassy stare 
them “ no spe 
beard appeared 
ow, a match to his 


his per- 


Was not 


alone that Sarah con- 


ow was full of malice 


His 


sideres 


and a mo unconscionable | 


whole conyersation was full of detrac- 
sports He Wasa walk- 
He had no good word 


nyone or 


anything, not 
After Hugh Gur- 
ney went away he was persistent in his 
efforts to supplant him, and boasted in 
the neig! that he would “ cut 
Hugh out and marry Sarah 
yet.” He would dash up to the |] 
son farmhouse in | 


even of his dinner 


hbornood 
Pogson 
og 

g 
s sleigh with a fine 
span of his father’s horses, and, backed 
up by the rest of the family, or rather 
by the female members, do his utmost 
to induce Sarah to “ take a ride,” as he 
called it. Failing in would 
watch his opportunity and overtake her 
on the her 


his, he 


highway and almost force 
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into his sleigh or buggy, believing that 
if he could once induce her to appear 
with him in public the rest would be 
easy. He evencirculated rumors prej- 
udicial to her character, setting afloat 
stories connecting her name with his, 
thinking that’she would be obliged to 
marry him to save her reputation ; but 
in all this he failed. Sarah remained 
steadfast to her absent lover. But 
when Hugh’s letters still failed to come 
and the whole family allied themselves 
in an effort to induce the girl to suc- 
cumb, every vestige of her former mel- 
ancholy and despondency vanished. 

For several weeks after the corre- 
spondence came to an abrupt end the 
Spinney family were mighty scarce 
about the Pogson homestead. The old 
man had been in the habit of dropping 
in almost every evening, and no freez- 
ing treatment from Sarah could deter 
him from addressing her as “ darter,” 
and alluding, with a horrid grin, to the 
future when she and Alf would get 
“spliced.” But now he, as well as Lucy 
and Alf himself, refrained from calling 
in even when passing the gate. As to 
how they knew that Hugh’s letters had 
ceased was no difficult conundrum to 
solve. Fink, the postmaster, was Spin- 
ney’s wife's cousin, and the families were 
intimate. But it was noticeable to all 
the family that Sarah’s melancholy and 
absent-mindedness ceased simultane- 
ously with the resumption of Alf Spin- 
ney’s visits to the house, and they fool- 
ishly understood it as evidence that she 
had become resigned to Hugh Gur- 
ney’s desertion and was reconciled to 
Alf. But she never accepted any of 
young Spinney’s attentions. Clarissa 
Pogson got married, so did Lucy Spin- 
ney, and one after another the girls of 
her own age and set, but Sarah Pogson 
remained single. 

It was the fashion at that time for 
the girls to do up their front locks on 
steel crimpers, like big hairpins with a 
fastener at the end, one on each side 
of the part. When the hair came off 
these instruments it rippled down to 
the ears, and the end was fastened back 
to the chignon, then called a “ water- 
fall.” Sarah abandoned the waterfall 
and the crimpers, and wore her golden 
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hair, that the barbarians of the vicinage 
denominated red, in a great coil at the 
back of her head, the front combed 
down smooth and flat and parted in the 


middle. ‘This, with her now severe and 
grave demeanor, gave her an old- 


maidish look in comparison with other 
young women’s crinkly hair, not to 
speak of one or more bewitching curls, 
price five dollars apiece, that fell from 
beneath the waterfall at a greater or 
less distance down the back. For two 
years they had been calling her an old 
maid, beginning a year ahead of time, 
according to the ethics of the country. 
But it had been years anyone 
had had the hardihood to utter the 
name of Hugh Gurney in her hearing 
She had long ago ceased to be troubled 
by beaux. Even Alf Spinney, though he 
was still single, had abandoned his ef- 
forts in that direction. ‘There was only 
one person who ventured the least allu- 
sion to the absent one, and this was her 
uncle. Once in a while, when Rebecca 
and Clarissa, who now lived at home 
with her children, for she was a widow, 
were out of the house, Farmer Pogson 
would push his chair from the table 
when the meal was concluded and, with 


since 


his eyes fixed steadily on the floor, 
would Say: 
*“ Sarah, what be you awaitin’ fur!” 


Then Sarah would look unconscious, 
and reply in a surprised tone of voice: 
“Waiting for, Uncle Li I’m 
waiting for anything that I know of.” 

“Yes you be awaitin’, Sarah,” 
uncle would reply. ‘“ You be awaitin’, 
an’ it’s foolish. There hain’t no man 
the good God Almighty ever made 
that’s wuth a girl’s waitin’ fur like this 
You hadn't ought to do it.’ 

Sarah would always have the last 
word. “I hain’t waiting for anybody. 
I do what I'ma mind to.” 

That was all. No names were men- 
tioned. 

Sarah Pogson’s whole sad story was 
known to everyone, yet no one thought 
of offering her any sympathy or treat- 
ing her with any more consideration. 
In fact no one pitied or could pity 
Sarah Pogson, and the reason was that 


sh? not 


her 


she was too “high strung,” as they 
called it, too hot tempered. No one 

















believed that she ever shed a tear ex- 
cept in a “mad fit,” and it is certain 
she was not meek and lowly, and if 
anyone olfere¢ I 


1 her an insult or at- 
tempted an imposition upon her she 
would not*tamely submit. In short, 
she was a high-spirited young woman, 
self-reliant and self-respecting. 

When Sarah Pogson turned her 
twenty-sixth year she was regarded by 
the country people around her as totally 
defunct socially, a downright, settled, 
confirmed old maid, whom no one would 
marry, except, perhaps, some bald 
headed widower with seven children, 
whom she would not have. Another 
was said of her that she 


queer thing 

used to be good looking “when she 
was young,” but that she had faded all 
out Yet the fact was she was the 


only really beautiful woman in the 


whole town. There were young girls 
in their teens, with fresh young faces 
and piquant airs, but there was none 
among them with regular, refined fea 
tures but Sarah Pogs At twenty-six 
her face was a study for an artist But 
she was *“‘a rose born to blush unseen 
and waste its fragrance on the desert 
oa Che country folk knew not what 


beauty was 
It was at this era of her existence, 
the Christmas Eve following hertwenty 


sixth birthday, that something out of 
the usual course things befel Sarah 
Pogson. She was king very sombre 
that evening, as she did on all anniver- 
saries, perhaps bx se they reminded 
her of Hugh She seldom engaged 

the evening chat around the fireside at 
any time, and this evening she was 
more than usually silent She sat a 


long distance from the fire, although it 

bitter « 1 night, and seemed 
plunged in deep thou It had been 
snowing heavily all day, and had cleared 


was a ) 


off cold at sunset 

“Why don’t you set up to the fire,” 
said her uncle, “and not set ’way off 
there and fre: rr 

“’Tisn’t cold. It suits me,” she re- 
plied, in those tones that betrayed no 
gratitude for the old man’s tenderness, 
whatever she may have felt. But it 
was not the fashion to reveal the posses- 
sion of any feeling in that section of 
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the country. The old man, however, 
did not take her reply amiss, and 
glanced up at her frequently from the 
Weekly Farm Gazette, observing each 
time that she was more than usually 
preoccupied. ‘The rest of the family 
paid no attention toher. Mrs. Pogson 
sat knitting and looking into the open 
fire, thinking over how much money 
she had made out of sale of stockings, 
lambs’ wool and hens’ eggs the past 
year, and Clarissa, surrounded by her 


children, was looking at some picture 


books and talking of the morrow, the 
company expected, the great big din- 


ner they were to have, and what the y 

hoped they would get for presents. 

Che children had no Christmas tree, 

and had not been brought up to hang 
1 


ip their stockings Christmas Eve, and 


iad never heard of Kris K1 ngle, except 
what they had read of that benevolent 
individual in books. Such sensible, 


prosaic people did not teach their « 


) 
dren nonsense 


One tall lamp burned dimly on the 
centre table, but the red glare of the 
pen wood fire illuminated the room 
with lurid splendor There were thre 


ree 
windows in the room, one at the end 
overlooking the rear of the dooryard 
and two at the side looking 
out upon the orchard ; but there was no 
view of the road, the room being in the 
back of the main building Che win- 
yw shades were up at all of the win- 
ws and were never drawn down, 


summer or winter Sarah sat back to 
the fire and fa 9 e side windows 
vit r eyes ent pon he Knitting, 
She was “ toeing t”’ a pair of stock- 
rs erseil that 1S, Knitting new 
toes t i pair of old stockings. One 
yng white woolen stocking lay in her 
Ay i she had just raveled out the 
toe of its mate, and was taking up the 


stitches on her needles It was a clear 
t no moon, though 
: 


the snow-covered ground rendered a 


tarlioht 


starlight night, b 


bu 
things out of doors distinctly visible 
Glancing up from her work abstract- 
edly, Sarah suddenly started and 
grasped convulsively at her knitting 
needles, staring fixedly at the window. 
At that moment her uncle turning, 
glanced at her, and perceiving her gaze 


a 


6 
* 
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fixed so strangely upon the window, 
turned his eyes in the same direction. 
Seeing nothing there, he said: 

“What's the matter, Sarah?” 

The girl turned apon him a face elo- 
quent of suppressed excitement, but 
quickly replied, in a choking voice, 
“Nothing,” but after knitting two or 
three times around her narrow work at 
an extraordinary speed she folded it 
up, wrapped the finished stocking about 
it, laid the roll upon the table, lighted 
her candle and, as unceremoniously as 
she usually retired, she withdrew to her 
room without a good-night to any- 
one. 

Hastily placing the candle on the 
table in the corner of her room she hur- 
ried to throw up a window, whispering 
audibly in her excitement : “I am sure 
I saw him! I saw his face as plain as 
day! He looked me fair in the face 
and darted away !’ 

She leaned out of the window and 
searched the snow-covered orchard for 
a glimpse of a human form ; but there 
was nothing to break the great white 
monotony stretched out before her. 
All was still. Every snow-laden tree 


and every fantastic shadow she studied. 


Closing the window, with hands and 
lips blue with cold, she repeated again 
and again in an excited whisper : “ I’m 
sure I sawhim! The firelight shone 
over his face and I could see it plain, 
looking into the window!” 

It was long before she slept that 
night. The next morning, when she 
went downstairs at the usual hour, she 
met her Aunt Rebecca coming out of 
her bedroom, which opened out of the 
sitting room. It was not yet daylight, 
but a bright fire, already burning in the 
open fireplace, as well as the candle 
that each carried, lighted up the room, 
and the, gaze of both was immediately 
arrested by a long white woolen stock- 
ing suspended from the mantelpiece 
and held in place by the clock, under 
which it had been tucked, the foot 
hanging downward. Both of them 
would have disdained any such weak- 
ness as a recognition of the day by an 
exchange of Christmas greetings. Their 
usual morning saiutation, “Oh, you're 
up, are you ?” Mrs, Pogson, on this oc- 
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casion, varied with the exclamation: 
“What ’s that stocking doin’ there?” 

“The children put it there, I guess,” 
returned Sarah, carelessly, and hurried 
on toward the kitchen. 

Mrs. Pogson took the stocking down, 
tossing it upon the table. It struck 
with athud. The next moment Sarah 
and her Uncle Elisha heard her call- 
ing : 

“Sarah ! 
stockin’ ?”’ 

Sarah, followed by her uncle, re- 
turned to the sitting room, where she 
beheld her aunt holding the stocking in 
one hand anda gold watch and chain in 
the other. 

“What ’s this you've ben a-buyin’ 
these hard times? Here we are, 
hardly able to scrape victuals to eat, 
an’ you a-squanderin’ what little money 
you've got on such tomfoolery as this. 
Who’s going to bury ye when ye die, 
tell me that?” 

“’Tisn’t any of my doings!” cried 
Sarah, angrily. “ Not but that I would 
have bought that or anything else if 
I'd had a mind to. What is it? Let 
me see it! Where did you find it ?” 

“It was in the toe of your stockin’. 
Lish, you must a-ben givin’ this to 
Sarah! Clarissa hain’t got no gold 
watch an’ chain; but that’s nobody’s 
business but your’n.”’ 

“T didn’t buy no sech thing, but I 
would though, if I’d ’a’ seen fit. 
see it, Sarah!” cried her uncle, in great 
excitement. ‘“ By mighty, where could 
it ’a’ come from! That's a Geneva 
watch, Sarah, and that is wuth 
money. Look how thick it is That ’s 
a valyble watch. Where could it ‘a’ 
come from, Sarah? Say, now, honest 
and true, you hain’t used your int’rest 
money to make yourself this Christmas 
present ?”’ 

“Uncle Lish, you ought to be 
ashamed!” cried Sarah, indignantly. 
“My interest money is locked up in 
my top bureau drawer in the left-hand 
corner. I was counting it yesterday 
It’s forty-one dollars. And, anyhow, 
who says this watch and chain are meant 
for me?" But at that moment her 
uncle had opened the watch and ex- 
citedly turning it toward her she read 


Sarah ! what ’s this in your 


Less 


case 
' 




















on the er side of the back cover, 
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Seeing this, Sarah, with a bright red 


spot burning er cheeks and her eyes 
glittering, seized both the stocking and 
the gifts, dnd without a word hurried 
to her n She returned in a few 
moments the kitchen and proceeded 
to perforn r customary share of the 
work of pre] breakfast. But it 
was evident that she was greatly agi 


tated. No further allusion was made 
by anyone to t strange occurrence 


of the watch and chain 


In about half an hour they seated 
themselves to a breakfast of mackerel 
baked in the ven, with thick cream 


poured over it just before it was taken 
out; baked potatoes, fine and mealy ; 
an immenst af of Johnny cake, a 
specialty of Sarah's, made with rich 


buttermilk, eggs, molasses and thick 
cream, and a gallon pot of coffee, each 
one drinking two or three cups, and, 
finally, a piping hot mince pie, made 
the day befor they never made less 
than twenty-five ies at a time and 
baked them the brick oven They 
would have nazed at the sug- 
gestio! i m g a pie every day, and 
only one at a baking The brick oven 
was only fired once a week. But 
these were pies that would stand the 
test of time, being constructed with a 
plentiful quantity of “ short’nin’.” 

The me was ¢ ‘n in unusual si 
lence, Clarissa’s lren carrying on 
the conversation, in spite of their grand 
father's frequent t indulgent intima- 
tion that “ | should be seen and 
not heard,”’ and that they had “ better 
iet their victuals stop their mouths.” 
But the pe st thought in every 
mind was, of uurse, the gold watch 
and chain ar ere they had come 
from here had been nothing said so 
far as to how anyone could have gained 
access t the rnouse Che front door 
they all knew was locked. In fac & o 
was seldom »cked, even to make 
their egress in their best clothes on the 
Sabbath Day Che back door was sup- 


posed to be bolted regularly every 
night at nine o'clock, the responsibility 


for which rested upon Sarah, she having 


assumed it several years ago. Other 
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members of the family, her uncle in 
particular, did, however, sometimes 
trespass upon her prerogatives in the 
matter, and the divided responsibility 
occasionally resulted in finding the door 
unlocked in the morning, an event gen- 
erally commented upon somewhat thus: 

“Wall! if the door wa’n’t left un- 
bolted larst night ! What keerlessness ! 
We might ’a’ all hed our thro’ts cut!” 

Sarah sat at the breakfast table try- 
ing to remember whether she had fast- 
ened the door. All at once she recalled 
her abrupt departure from the sitting 
room when she thought she detected 
some one looking in at the window, 
and turning to her uncle she exclaimed : 

“Uncle Lish, did you bolt the back 
door last night ?’ 

“ By mighty ! I guess ’twa’n’t bolted ! 
I didn’t bolt it, did you?” 

* No, I forgot it!” 

Chat 's jest it! I forgot it, too; an’ 
come to think, it wa’n’t bolted when I 
opened it this mornin’.” 

“Then that accounts for — for — it 
all !*’ cried Mrs. Pogson, censoriously. 

Chink of somebody’s gettin’ into the 
1ouse in the night time an’ my bed- 
e open to let inthe heat. 


room door wi 


I might ‘a’ hed my thro’t cut! This 
ought to be a warnin’ to you, Sarah 
Pogson! You're old ’nough to know 
better! It makes my blood run cold 
to think of it! A man in that sittin’ 


room an’ my door wide open !”’ 

Sarah sprang up from the table with 
an angry flushon her cheek and rushed 
away from the table, leaving her pie 
on her plate, where her aunt had just 
placed it 

“Oh, come now, Sadie, don’t git mad 
on a Christmas!” cried her uncle. 
“ Come back an’ eat your pie. It’s gol- 
opshus! Look at that!” and he held 
up a big luscious raisin on the end of 
his two-tined steel fork. 

But Sarah fled from the room without 
reply, only refraining from slamming 
the door for her uncle’s sake. The 
latter individual as soon as the break- 
fast was over surreptitiously followed 
her toherroom. He tried to enter, but 
the door was “ buttoned,’ and he called 
out softly: “Sadie, I got somethin’ to 
tell ye ! Say,” he began, in a whisper, 
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as she turned the wooden contrivance 
they called a button, “where do ye 
think that watch and chain came from, 
Sade ?” 

“T carn’t think to save my life, Uncle 
Lish !”’ returned Sarah, in tones of deep 
humility, which no one ever heard but 
him; and he could see that she had 
been crying, though she tried hard to 
prevent his discovering it by keeping 
her back to the window. 

“Sade, didn’t ye see somebody peek- 
in’ in the sittin’ room winder larst 
night? Come now, Sade, own up to 
your old uncle!” 

“To tell you the honest truth, Uncle 
Lish, I thought I caught a glimpse of — 
of—somebody, I couldn't tell who— 
exactly.” 

“Wall, Sade, there 's a man’s tracks 
under the sittin’ room winders an’ all 
down through the orchard to the bars 
*Tain’t my tracks. I hadn’t ben down 
there sence it snowed till I follered ‘em 
down this mornin’. Now who do ye 
s’pose it could ‘a’ ben?” 


“TIT carn’t think to save my soul, 


Uncle Lish, can you?” 
“Well, Sade, I wouldn't like to put 


it on the wrong feller, an’ I’m agoin’ to 
see if I kin find out who ‘twas.” 

He went downstairs, and Sarah, a 
few minutes later, saw him pass out at 
the back door in his overcoat, the collar 
turned up and the fur around his cap 
turned down over his ears, while his 
steaming nostrils told what the weather 
was. Soon after a lot of company 
began to arrive—cousins, uncles and 
aunts, and Clarissa’s late husband's 
parents—and she went downstairs to 
help entertain them and assist in get- 
ting the dinner. When the feast was 
nearly ready she went to her room and 
changed her dress. Her uncle had not 
yet returned. She and some of her 
cousins were just putting the finishing 
touches to the table, and her Aunt 
Rebecca was just remarking that she 
guessed they would have to eat their 
Christmas dinner without Elisha, when 
they heard the back door thrown open 
and two men stamping the snow off 
their feet in the entry. 

“Wall, folks, here I be!” cried the 
cheery voice of the master, “an’ Sadie, 
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I guess you better put another plate on 
the table. Here ’s Hugh Gurney. I 
guess you recollect him.” 

Sarah saw the table, turkey and all, 
whirling around and around the room, 
her Aunt Rebecca and the rest of the 
company looking as if they were all in 
a merry-go-round. She felt dizzy and 
put out her hand to catch some of the 
flying objects as they sped past her, 
for she felt as if she were about to 
wabble over like a reeling top. What 
it was that she laid hold of she could 
not at first make out, but she was very 
much inclined to hide her face for 
shame when things got stationary to 
find she was clinging fast to Hugh 
Gurney, and that he was also holding 
fast to her. Then she heard her Aunt 
Rebecca's voice saying : “ Come, 
eat dinner if we're ever goin’to. Every- 
thin’ is gettin’ cold. Anythin’ but a 
cold Christmas dinner!” Then 
heard her Uncle Lish say, “ Hugh, you 
set here side o’ Sadie, so ’s you 'n her 
kin talk over old times,” and holding 
fast to one side of the table she seated 
herself in the chair he had placed for 
her. 

She struggled all during the meal 
with tears. It seemed as if she must 
break down in spite of her pride. No 
one addressed a word to her or seemed 
to see her excepting Hugh, and she 
made no attempt to converse. Hugh 
talked with other people, but scarcely 
spoke to her except to murmur some- 
thing in her ear as to what she would 
have, which nearly completed her over- 
throw. ‘The meal was torture to her 
Several times she doubted whether she 
was not sound asleep and having one 
of her many dreams about Hugh Gur- 
ney. When the dinner was over she 
drifted into the sitting room, almost 
upheld by Hugh, and seating herself 
by a window she espied her uncle at 
the front door digging a path. Pretty 
soon he came in and told her in a 
whisper to go to her room and put on 
her things ; Hugh was going to give her 
a sleigh ride 

“It’s splendid sleighin’!” 
pered. “But wrap up good. 
as blazes.” 

She went upstairs and drew on her 


let’s 


she 


he whis- 
It’s cold 
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SOCKS - al 
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shoes, knit 


article of footwear of do 
manufacture, worn over the 
out of coarse blue yarn and 
made toreach above the boot tops, but 
without soles, the latter being provided 

y the shoemaker. Then 
garment that she had had 
for five years, but still called “my new 
cloak,” an article of apparel which ex- 
tended to the bottom of her dress and 
weighed about ten pounds, and over 
that she threw her “ long shawl,” which 
two big steel pins con 
n, and then she put on 
hood, made 
Shaker bonnet, pad- 


lined with 


of leather “by 


sne p L ni 


she pinned wv 
nected by a 
a blue worst rocheted 
in the 
batting 
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lew for half an hour 
ght ahead and mu 
monosyllables; but 
ually, and 
g had happened 
been gone but a day 
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nis talk 


O Oppor- 
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ne-story house next 


he was on the verge 
te Soon V 


that 
her 
a word to 
word of 


ared 
to take 
aying 
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planation as to the strange interruption 
of their correspondence—he said that 
a hundred times during the remainder 
of his life—“a pretty risky thing to do 
with a spunky girl,” he would often 
exclaim, *“‘but it was what your uncle 
told me to do, and I carried out the 
program to the 

“There'll be 
planations d 


letter.” 

plenty of time for ex- 
iring the honeymoon,” the 

old man said ; and so there was. 

If Sarah had known that was 
going to get married that day she 
would have put on her best dress, 
thing on her 


— 


she 


1at was the least 
the time. She could scarcely 


into the 


mind at 


get back 


sleigh after the cere- 
was so weak, and 


mony was over, she 
chasing one 


-ars were another 


urriedly 
d them, however, when, as they came 


She h 


down over her cheeks. 


of the little railway station, she 


n his red 


pposite SI 
ex- 
of the 
yacked vour duds, 
marm, thoug! spec hain’t d 


le 
sleigh. 
aone it 
right. nyhow, grabbed all your 
get along. 
’n Hugh wouldn’t want to 
sre to be serenaded with tin 
Good-by, 
and don’t 
1 uncle ag’in.”’ 
Chev took the train to 
they remained a 


d all about 


good cl l guess you'll 
: red 

horns 

pans to-night. 

Spitfire,” he said at parting, “ 

ever abuse ro 

Bangor, wher 

week, and Hugh ex 

that Christmas 

ent and what it meant that his | 
id 


had ceased so suddenly, ar 


plain pres- 


d Sara 


she suspected the truth all the 
that was Fink and the 
and it was that that had 


heart to watch and wait, 


time 

Spinneys— 
given her 
and the story 
of Hugh’s unearthing the plot as soon 
as he had money enough t an in 
vestigation would have made a thick 
AN, 


F. Bz 


») Start 


volume. 
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O be invariably polite and atten- 
tive to one’s friends is utterly im- 
possible in this world full of busi- 

ness. Such was the abstract deduction 
of Mr. Walter Hastings when he made 
up his mind that his proposed journey 
West could by no means be deferred 
because his friend Skerrett was coming 
to New York and would arrive next 
evening shortly before his own de- 
parture. 

He hurried home with the letter and 
told his wife. 

“Of course you remember Billy 
Skerrett? He was at our wedding.” 

“Do you mean that great, 
grown, uncouth creature 
mered so absurdly when 
duced him ?” 

“That ’s the boy! 
conversationalist! But he was afraid 
of you. He knows he is homely. He 
thinks women are always ridiculing 
him.” 

“So they are! 
like a jumping-jack ! 
pose to leave him on 
two weeks!” 

“Can't help it! I had no idea of 
being compelled to take this trip out 
West when I invited him to visit me 
But you and grandma can take care 
of him.” 

“And we move the first of May!” 

“Oh, I shall be home by that time, 
and I will take him with me to the club 
till you get settled.” 

The next evening Skerrett arrived, 
and immediately after dinner Hastings, 
accompanied to the train by his wife 
and guest, took his departure. 

The return to the house bade fair to 
be very awkward, but Mrs. Hastings 
never stopped talking a moment. By 
the time they arrived at the Damian, in 
whick building the Hastingses occupied 
a flat on the third floor, Skerrett had 
succeeded in looking at her three times. 

“You see, we have to economize,” 
she whispered, as they entered the ele- 


over 
stam- 
intro- 


who 
you 


\ magnificent 


He is hung together 
And you pro- 
my hands for 
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“That is the live 
We couldn't get any kind of a 
than three thousand a 
here we pay only twelve 


vator. 
here. 
house for 
year, and 
hundred.” 

Skerrett, emboldened by this bit of 
confidence, took his fourth look at her, 
and by that time they had reached the 
parlor, where they found the elder Mrs. 
Hastings with some friends 

For the first three or four days the 
bashful fellow sincerely wished that 
Hastings had either stayed at home or 
allowed him to gotoa hotel. He felt 
killed with kindness ; but he gradually 
became a little more comfortable. Mrs. 
Hastings, thinking all the how 
homely and awkward he was, took the 
most extraordinary pains to entertain 
him and conceal her real sentiments, 
her efforts finally achieving the most 
distinguished The great, 
homely, gawky young man had never 
been the recipient of so much kind at- 
tention and consideration from a beau- 
tiful woman before. By degrees his 
heart warmed at the least thought of 
the kind little lady. He began to have 
as much confidence in himself in 
society as with men; he grew 
posed and self-possessed, and, at last, 
Mrs. Hastings resigned the monopoly 
uf the conversation and it was Skerrett 
who introduced topics and discussed 
them at length—at fearful length, both 
Mrs. Hastings and the old lady thought, 
for Skerrett’s talk was in the upper 
strata of philosophy; but they were 
apparently all devotion, interest and 
attention, and Skerrett believed they 
were very appreciative auditors, espe- 
cially the younger one, the beautiful 
one. 

He was by no means unconscious of 
admiring his friend’s wife—for her wit, 
her amiability, her elegant manners 
and her remarkable interest in all phil- 
osophical disquisitions. How interest- 
ing she seemed in conversation—when 
he did all the talking himself; infact she 


reason we 


i€ss 


time 


SuCCeSS, 


her 


comMm- 
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was on his m all the 


to 


time. Every 
his room he 
ither foran hour. He 
looked at a he work in the 
room many times over (it was the first 
time he eve! ced such things); he 
smiled on the tidies, the pincushions 
and lery on the pillow 
shams, and ndered if she had made 
hands; he lingered 
»wers which she never 
neglected to place on the mantelpiece 
and recalled the evening’s conversation 
and her every gesture, attitude and 
smile Then hes and confessed 
that he admired r very much. Such 
another w not exist, where- 
fore it fo ed e should 


bacl I 


evening after went 
sat thinking al 


fancy 
not 
the 

he 


it with 


fondly over the fi 


remain 


helo! 


treas 

relate to 

her yus about her future 
a id beg in 
friend Ha 


ind to stud 


deep interest in his 
isiness prosperity 
\ eT T } 4 } 


to promote nis 


i, one day, t 


welfare. When he ir lay, that 
Hastings had ri y lost some money 
in Wall Street he made up his mind that 


r 
he must to economize 


order to | friend 
need. 
wonderf 


friend’s 


out in « I 
fruit o 
of 

forthwith, and 


recipient 


ase O! 
saw fine 
thought 
good little wife 
he became 
numeri 
magazines, week ind 
which he kept 
ever 


ot in- 
mention t 
novels witl 


able fts, not to 


} 
Lit 


provided ; when- 


ne ieit t not in the morning 


his services for 
oht be desirous 


he never tail 
any commiss 
of having executed 

And all this time rs 
thinking what ty h 
shou 


Hastings was 
a good sou 
tely homely, and 
wishing that dear 
home and take him 
hands, he did break up so much 
attentions, little gifts 


ld be so 

she was col tly 
Walter 
off her 
of her day! 
and offer of services she at first thought 
only proper and natural in the absence 
of her husband, but at last she thought 
she detected a disposition to make a 
private matter of it. He would wait 
till the old lady had left the room; or, 
if he found her hur- 


would rry 


’ His 


lone, he would 
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himself of the oy } 
is services or lay down his 
s. When there was nothing he could 

do for her he sought to the 
service. 

1 deny truth to 

this long, lank, bur- 
esque imitation of a man love 


riedly aval yportunit 
to profier nh 
tit 


invent 
mt 


st trivial pretexts to be of 


Finally she coul the 
herself no longer 
was in 
with her! 

What she to do? He must be 
Walter would be 
\ friendshi 


lay 
ne next 


like 
irs must 1 be 


wrecked by such 
foolishness as this ! 


“Well, | ire him!” and 


hed 
ed to 


she 
» formulated a 

s to be useful, and 
gered 
Mrs. 


rose 


elder 


room, W hen he 


ire, murm 


i ¢ 
th great earnestness, 
face flushed, “I have 
rid to me 

you want done | 
he 


SI 


eaKkKing W 


nit 
OU 


take 


»>att task, 


d Mrs. Hasting 


ine wants 

cleani! ll have to 

be taker are such 
a genius 

‘“* Where is it ?”’ cried Skerrett, thr« 

nd gloves, his heart 

at, at last, she had 


downright labor. 


w- 
lown his hé 
beating with joy t 
called upon him fi 
He 


ner 


no 
— 


followed her to a room where 

ay on a table, and 
the sewing machine was delivered into 
his hands. He had no idea how to take 
it apart, much put it together 
again; but he worked away for dear 
l ly studying the manual of 


I 
} 
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sewing work 


less 


life, alternate g 
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directions and plunging into the com- 
plications of the machine with screw- 
driver and oil can, and when, an hour 
later, the elder Mrs. Hastings looked in 
upon them he was covered with dust 
and besmeared with oil and verdigris. 

“Why, my dear,” cried the old lady, 
looking at them in amazement through 
her spectacles, ‘“‘what are you making 
Mr. Skerrett do?” 

“Cleaning the sewing machine,” re- 
turned the younger lady, blandly. 

“ But, my dear!” cried the old lady 
again, “why did you not have Maggie 
do it?” 

“T should, grandma,” replied Mrs. 
Hastings, with affected simplicity, “ but 
Mr. Skerrett said he could do it.” 

The forenoon was pretty well broken 
up by the time the sewing machine was 
put together again in sewing condition, 
and then Skerrett, happy, triumphant, 
his ardor only increased by the hard- 
ships he had endured for her, again 
begged to know, as he was about to 
start down town, if she had any com 
mission for him. 

Mrs. Hastings 
near are you 
Market ?”’ 

Concealing the fact that he was not 
going within a mile or two of the mar- 


meditated. “ How 
to Washington 


voing 
going 


ket he replied with alacrity: “I am 
going right past there.” 
“Then I wonder if it will be too 


much trouble for you to bring me some 
rhubarb?” 

““T will bring you all the rhubarb you 
want with great pleasure,” cried Sker- 
rett in ecstasy. 

“It is so awkward to carry 

“Not at all! Don’t think 
How much do you want?” 

“Oh, about what you can carry con- 
veniently—an armful.” 

““Nowy is there anything else?’ 
manded Skerrett, with unabated zeal. 
“Don't hesitate to command me if 
there ts.”’ 

“T wonder if you would be willing 
to take the trouble to bring me e 

“IT will bring you a whale if you 
want it!” 

‘““No, I don’t want a whale. I want 
afresh codfish. Would you bring such 
a horrid thing as that ?”’ 
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“Bring it? I’d bring a dozen !”’ 
“Oh, one is all I want.” 
“ Well, then, one you shall have!” 
More infatuated than ever, he hur- 
ried off to the nearest elevated station, 
looking at his watch as he went; but, 
perfectly reckless of broken engage 
ments, he proceeded directly to the 
market in his nervous anxiety to se- 
cure his rhubarb and codfish forthwith 
At the market he wended his way in 
in and out among the stalls of fruit, 
vegetables, fish, flesh and fowl, and, 
with ardor undiminished by unpleasant 
sights and unromantic odors, bought 
a huge, slippery codfish with gaping 
mouth and sightless eyes and as much 
rhubarb as he could carry under one 
arm, 
“Shall I 
marketman 
“Send them !”’ 
ing his purchases jealously 


send them?” asked the 
cried Skerrett, grasp- 
Send what 
he was ready to lay down his life to 
take to her himself! He seized the 
rhubarb, which protruded at both ends 
from the coarse brown paper wrapper, 
and thrust it under his right arm, then 
tucked the fish package under his left, 
replying gruffly : 


‘No, you needn't send them! I'll 
take them myself,” and off he strode, 
callous to public opinion 

Mrs. Hastings found he was not 


cured, and the next morning, when he 
begged for something to do in her be- 


half, she replied : “‘ You shall have all 
you want to do to-day Both my ser- 
vants have left me and the Bellaires 


dine here to-night.’ 

“Why, then,” cried Skerrett, in de- 
light, “let me hunt you up some ser- 
vants !’ 

“Oh, my!” cried Mrs. Hastings, 
“vou know not what it is in New York 
to find a good cook on short notice 
Now, I was thinking if you knew how 
to cook ~ 

“OQ, Ido! Ihave camped out many 
atime and oft! I can cook anything 
from birds to rhinoceroses.” 

“Then you show me how, and I will 
cook the dinner.” 

“No,oh,no. You shall not soil your 
hands nor burn your fingers. I shall 
do the work. Your part shall be to 
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look on and tell me where things are. 
But you won't expose me to the Bel- 
laires ?’ 

“ Never! I shall try to find a couple 


of waiters somewhere and manage to 
keep up appearances,” 
lhe y repair d to the kite hen, where 


they found there was no coal up, and 
the janitor knew altogether too much 
of the rights of man to send up coal 


after the regular hours. Skerrett was 
ised. He never knew before that 
there were any regular hours. 

“ Then how do you get it ?” he asked 
with puzzled simplicity. 

“Jane always had to go after it if 
at the right 


surpr 


she failed in getting it 
time.” 
“Ah! indeed!” m 


as the light bre in upon him. 


irmured Skerrett 
“Well, 


I'm Jane. W e shall I find the coal 
and what shall I bring it up in?” 
“ The coal is in a bin in the cellar,” 


replied Mrs. Hastings, with a mischiev- 
The coal joke 
would certainly cure him. “ Here is 
the key,” she added demurely. rhe 
bin is kept janitor can 
steal only 


1 


ous gleam in her! 


d. so the 
when he has the key. Jane 
sends the key down on the dumb- 
waiter. Our bin is number three. I’ve 
never been down there myself, but this 
cask is what ] lways sends down to 
the janitor 


” 


to do it?” sl 


y, are you going 
e added anxiously, per- 





ceiving that her patient displayed no 
improvement in his symptoms. “I 
wouldn’t go down cellar for anybody 


in this world!” 

A sublime smile lighted up Skerrett’s 
homely face, a smile that spread till it 
illumined his whole countenance when 
the cask was found to be half full of 
ashes, and when he ascertained that it 
was customary for Jane to place it thus 
on the dumb-waiter for the janitor to 
empty ere he returned it filled with 
coal ! 

“Well, indeed, you are an athlete! 
cried Mrs. Hastings as Skerrett placed 
the cask on the dumb-waiter with one 
hand. “But you don’t really believe 
you can lift it when it is full of coal?” 

Skerrett, eager to exhibit hisstrength 
to her admiring gaze, hurriedly found 
the way to the cellar, stumbled about 
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in the darkness hunting for the coal 
bin, and, after emptying the cask, filled 
it with coal, pulled it up on the dumb- 
waiter, returned to the kitchen, and, 
grasping the top of the cask with one 
hand, lifted it off and placed it on the 
opposite side of the room without any 
apparent effort. 

“Why, you are a perfect Samson !” 
cried Mrs. Hastings. ‘“ That cask holds 
a hundred pounds! I remember now, 
Walter told me you werean athlete, and 
I should say you were!” 

Skerrett smiled proudly. How happy 
he was, and how far from being cured 
by any task she could impose on him! 
He was not idleamoment. The dumb- 
waiter whistle was all the time blowing. 
A huge block of ice came up at one 
trip, then meat, then then 
milk, then poultry, and so on ad infin- 
itum ; then the letter carrier whistled 
every hour in the day and Skerrett 
seized the key and ran down two steps 
time to the box for the letters; 


b J 
then some of the groceries were 


groceries, 


ata 
found 
to be missing after the wagon was gone, 
and there being no time to lose he went 
afterthem himself. Bythe time he was 
back the fire was out in the range and 
he had to build it anew. Then there 
, strawberries to hull, 
ind 


number of puddles, 


were peas to shell 


soup to make, dessert to prepare, 
no inconsiderable 
resulting from his own or his assistant’s 
awkwardness and inexperience, to clean 
g could humiliate him, 
nothing cou annoy him, although 
flew smut and 
stuck to him, plates and platters eluded 
him, eggs vanished his grasp, and 
things boiled over or got scorched with 
surprising suddenness and facility ; but 
the charming lady for whom he had 
become a slave was there and he was 
jubilant. He had numerous oppor- 
tunities of colliding with her, of brush- 
ing past her or jostling against her, 
and he was therefore not cured that day, 
although he cut his fingers with the 
butcher knife, burnt his thumb opening 
the oven door, scalded his hand with 
steam from the tea kettle, then poured 
boiling hot water over it from the hot- 
water faucet, which he mistook for the 
cold, and finally he upset a dish of 


up; yet notl 
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floating islands all over the dining-room 
floor. 

But he reveled even in his mishaps 
and often paused in the midst of his 
ignominious labors to say impressively: 


“When Adam delv’d and Eve span 
Who was then a gentleman?” 


During all this time the elder Mrs. 
Hastings was seriously troubled by the 
goings on in the kitchen, looking out 
upon them occasionally, saying ear- 
nestly : 

“ My dear, but you ought not to let 
Mr. Skerrett do this, you ought not, 
indeed !"’ 

As for the dinner, Skerrett proved far 
less accomplished as a cook than as an 
athlete. The one thing needful to bring 
everything to perfection was constantly 
missing. Some things were scorched, 
some were raw in the middle, and some 
were raw and scorched both; some 
tasted smoky or greasy and some had 
no taste at all. But the Bellaires were 
Hastings” mother’s second cousins and 
neither malicious nor dyspeptic, so, 
with the aid of some flowers in the 
centre of the table, a handsome display 
of beautifully decorated china and sil- 
ver, and a good deal of dessert, in ad- 
dition to the two borrowed waiters, the 
dinner passed off very pleasantly. 

The next morning, a new brace of ser- 
vants being installed, Skerrett for a day 
or two experienced the awful sense of 
being useless and superfluous; he looked 
eagerly for an opportunity to fill up a 
gap somewhere in the domestic econ- 
omy, and Mrs. Hastings, in desperation, 
resolved to make one moreeffort tocure 
him of his malady. She would admin- 
ister a heroic dose of her remedy and 
make an end of it. Her husband’s re- 
turn had been delayed, and moving day 
had arrived and found Skerrett eager 
to be of service to her in this great trial 
of a housewife’s life. 

“ You can certainly put me to some 
good use on this momentous occasion,” 
he said. 

“Yes, this is your golden oppor- 
tunity,” replied Mrs. Hastings, now 
somewhat maliciously, “if you have 
any skill at packing. To begin with, 
you might just take those books down 
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and box them; then you may pack the 
bric-a-brac. After that you may come 
out into the dining room and pack the 
dishes, and the pictures, too. It is ter- 
rible leaving such things to these sav- 
ages. If it is not imposing too much 
upon you 

“Why, if necessary,”’ burst in Skerrett 
fervently, overflowing with happiness, 
“T would even take up the carpets!” 

“Why, will you, indeed! Then that 
is another burden off my mind. You 
know these men take it by one corner 
and rip it up regardless of conse- 
quences. 

“ Just leave it to me,”’ replied Sker- 
rettgrandly. “ Rely upon it, youcould 
not have a more faithful slave.” 

“Oh, Iam quite satisfied of that !” 
replied Mrs. Hastings, with a sneer that 
she thought he must perceive. “I will 
leave you now, as I have my trunks to 
pack—and oh, by the way, you are such 
a Samson and my trunks will be so 
heavy, I shall be afraid to let those men 
carry them down! They love to smash 
heavy trunks. I know you would be 
delighted to do it, and would do it 
safely.” 

“You but do me justice,” cried Sker- 
rett, his heart big with gratitude. 

Mrs. Hastings hurried ‘from the 
room, and Skerrett went joyfully to 
work, packed all the books, hammered 
his fingers blue boxing them, and ran 
slivers under his thumb nails and into 
his palms, for he was somewhat awk- 
ward at the business despite his preten- 
sions. The books off his hands, he 
took down the pictures and packed the 
bric-a-brac, then he took a tack-claw 
and went down on his knees, and with 
a patience and fortitude and fidelity 
that ennobled his labor he took up the 
Carpets, tack by tack. He had just 
proudly tossed a huge Saratoga to his 
shoulder, and, spurning theelevator, had 
started down the stairs, Mrs. Hastings 
gazing down upon him in alarm and 
despair, when the elevator shot up, the 
door on the third floor slid back and 
Hastings stepped forth. Reaching the 
foot of the stairs, Skerrett, standing 
like a Titan, his burden on his shoulder, 
glanced upward for one word or look 
of applause and found himself un- 























noticed, forgotten. Hastings stood 
bending his wife, whose counte- 
nance, upraised to his, was irradiated 
with delight as the infatuated admirer 
had never d it 

Instantly *he 


ovel 


realized his position, 
hurled from 
the level of a 
vulgar, sweating 
laborer ; and to complete his degrada- 
tion Hastings came to the edge of the 
stairs, and, shocked and amazed at the 
spectacle, exclaimed : 

‘“‘Skerrett! what in heaven’s name 
are you doing ?’ 

Then Mrs. Hastings looked down 
upon him and there was something im- 
perative and freezing in her manner as 
1: “ Don’t carry that any farther, 


instantly he felt himself 
his proud 
common 


+ 


pinnacle to 


porte! a 


she Salad 


Mr. Skerrett Let the men take that 
trunk.” 
She turned away, and, without await- 


ing the end, escaped to her room. Her 
} he , 


husband followed 


“Tell me, what does this mean ?”’ he 
cried 

“ Mean! It s that I have been 
trying to make him tired—as tired as he 


makes me! 
“Nellie!” 


“ Was it my fault? 


“No! But poor Skerrett! I ought 
to have known better! Now I suppose 
he will take to drink or commit sui- 
cide!” 


He dropped int 
dismay at his charming 
as a matter of course 
should have fallen in | 
endeavored t 
do for the poor fellow. 

“We shall have to havea series of 
entertainments and, at least, try to 
divert his mind so as to keep him from 
going to the dogs. He might take 
to gambling or speculating or some- 
thing.” 

For the next few days Skerrett’s be- 
havior was extraordinary. Hastings 
declared to his wife in private that the 
poor fellow’s mind must be giving 
away. 

“ He is not himself. His whole con- 
versation now is about women, a sub- 
ject that no one could ever get him to 
utter a word upon until this thing hap- 


seat and gazed in 
wife, taking it 
that his friend 
yve with her, and 
what he 


» consider could 
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pened. Now he is always discussing 
some woman’s beauty or accomplish- 
ments, and ten times a day he asks me 
to pick him out a wife—says he’s bound 
to get married before he goeshome. I 
tell you, he’s gone daft.” 

Finally “the poor fellow” settled 
down on one young lady, Miss Harriet 
Bigelow, talking of her continually and 
seeking her society in the most osten- 
tatious manner. 


“l’ve taken a great notion to that 
woman,” he declared several times a 
day. “I wonder if she would accept 


me if I propose?” and then he con- 
sulted with Mrs. Hastings as to whether 
it would bethe correct thing to test the 
young lady’s sentiments by giving her 
something. “Say acarriage and pair? 


Or how would a diamond necklace 
a 
qo r 

“His brain is softening!” groaned 
Hastings. “I feared this from the 
first! Poor fellow! And he eats 


nothing ! 


But at last Skerrett ceased to babble 
of women in general, and of Miss Bige- 
low in particular, and grew silent and 
introspective 

“Consumption 


sighed Hastings. 
“ Just what I anticipated We must 
try to induce him to take cod-liver oil 
or else go to Florida. But howam Ito 
broach the subject? It isa very deli- 
cate matter.” 

But Hastings was wrong in his diag- 
In his clumsy way Skerrett had 
only been striving to hide his wounds. 
But they were not mortal, and now, in 
proof that he was already off with the 
old love and on with the new (he had 
to thank the first for the joys of the 
second), he was actually unable to com- 
prehend how he ever came to fall in 
love with Hastings’ wife. 

“ Stupid little thing !” he thought to 
himself, and wondered how he had ever 
been so infatuated with her as to sub- 
mit to her degrading and ridiculous 
exactions. And Miss Bigelow was so 
intellectual and witty, so stately and 
distinguished looking ! 

happened that 


nosis. 


Thus it this over 
modest, diffident young man accidene 
tally came to experience the happiness 
of loving a woman who could under- 
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stand and appreciate him, and found it 
immensely superior to an infatuation 
for a woman who dotes on another 
fellow, not to mention being married to 
him. 

So, instead of going to his funeral or 
paying him weekly visits in a mad- 


DAME NATURE, 
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house they soon had the satisfaction of 
attending his wedding. 

“And Hattie Bigelow actually loves 
him ! cried Mrs. Hastings. “She 
thinks he’s the handsomest man on 
earth—that jumping-jack !" 

F, B. CARRERE. 


ARTIST. 


Dame Nature took her brush one day, 
And on our cheeks in gentle play 
With strokes of winter’s blast she drew 


Her lover’s gift 


a rosy hue, 
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with one or more always in the hos- 
pital. On learning how small were 
her profits I advised her, as she had a 
place admirably suited to the purpose, 
to take summer boarders, but she was 
afraid to invest her savings in the 
necessary improvements and furnish- 
ings, fearing she would fail in obtain- 
ing patronage or would not under- 
stand the right thing to do if she did. 
But she tumbled into the business 
headlong when the neighboring hotels 
and boarding houses overflowed upon 
her, and after a season or two she 
spurned the little-pig business, with its 
great labor and small profits. 

Almost everyone can look back over 
his life and recall that some accident 
or pressing necessity of the hour 
directed him into the business channel 
in which his fortune has been made. 
It demands almost superhuman cour- 
age and audacity, or else profound 
ignorance, to attempt the absolutely un- 
known. It is generally the employee 
who is unable to live on his wages, or 
the discharged clerk who starts out 
for himself in his former employer's 
line, or the widow who continues the 
business her husband established. But 
think of a woman who does not know 
a honey bee from a hornet, or who 
thinks the bee manufactures honey of 
his own internal mechanism, investing 
her hard-earned savings in a colony of 
these insects, or think of a woman in- 
vesting her capital in the bulbs and 
seeds of plants she does not even know 
by sight! Yet success might be 
achieved in either by a studious, ob- 
serving, patient woman, willing to read 
up in the literature of the business 
and to watch, ponder and experiment 
and, finally, able to reconcile herself 
to pay for her experience by meeting 
with some loss instead of expecting 
to make a fortune the first year or to 
accomplish at once as much as an 
expert. 

* * * 


THE NEW WOMAN. 


The new woman about whom we 
hear so much of late is nothing more 
than the natural result of a develop- 


ment of specialties among the sex. 
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The primitive woman is a jack-at-all- 
trades and mistress of none. She per- 
forms all her household labor, makes 
and mends the family wearing apparel, 
including the children’s hats and her 
own bonnets, and is accounted a para- 
gon of virtue. She earns no money, 
but she saves money, and is constantly 
boasting that a penny saved is as good 
as a penny earned. But if 
good cook you may rely on it that she 
is a mortally poor milliner and an 
equally bad dressmaker; or, if she 
turns out a thing of beauty in head 
gear and looks as if melted down and 
poured into her dresses, you may stake 
your life upon it that she could never 
make her living as a cook. 

Women are by nature conservative, 
else the development of 
among them would have been coinci- 
dent with the among 
men. ‘The division and subdivision of 
labor, both and intellectual, 
among men going on since 
the beginning of time. The world 
would be as greatly amazed and amused 
at the spectacle of a cultivated and 
intellectual gentleman remaining about 


she is a 


spec ialties 
same 


pré ICOCSS 


manual 
has been 


the house all day so as to be on hand 
to heave in the coal, chop the wood, 


shovel snow off the pavement, paint 
the window blinds, put some shelves 
up in the pantry,.and then betake him 
self to his room to make himself a suit 
of clothes, clean and his hat, 
repair his boots or construct a new 
pair, as it now is at what a late writer 
calls “the revolt of a sex” in allusion 
to woman’s sudden and belated dis- 
covery that she, like her father, brother, 
or husband, can do some one thing 
better than anything else, and that a 
penny saved by doing one thing poorly 
while she might have earned a dollar 
doing another thing well is a loss of 
ninety-nine cents, not to count the 
credit and honor she has missed and 
the satisfaction and peace of mind in 
achieving superior work. A few ge- 
niuses there may be who can cook a 
good dinner, make a fine dress and iron 
a shirt fit to gracea prince ata ball, but 
they are as scarce as the men who can 
build a house with their own hands and 
preach a sermon out of their own heads 


press 
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with equal success. The new woman, 
as she is termed, then, is simply the 
woman learned that if she 
must earn money can earn more 
by doing that for which she is best 
qualified, for which she has the most 
taste, talent and aptitude, whether it be 
law, physic, commerce, art or literature, 
or any one of the multitude of trades. 
Parents would account it a grave error 
to put a » the ministry if he 
were better fitted by nature for the 
law, or force him to become a grocer’s 
clerk if he manifested a gift for paint- 
ing and sculpture. But when it comes 
to the girls, they are supposed to be all 
alike—all have the same tastes, the 
same all must learn to do 
housework and sew, and trim their own 
It is certainly the right thing 
if they have no especial gifts or desire 
for other work, but if they possess the 
taste and ability to do something more 
remunerative, and the one 1s repugnant 
to them and the other a delight, it 
would that there could be no 
loing household labor 

and giving up that 


who has 


she 


son int 


abilities, 


bonnets. 


seem 
greater merit at 
which they dislike 


which they prefer than for their broth- 


ers to coerce themselves into some dis- 
tasteful to the sacrifice of 
something in which they feel an in- 
terest. 

But the girl who has no specialty in 
the world of industry does not possess 
the right to turn away from household 
employments. She must either do 
everything for , like the original 
woman in Eden, or do 


occupation 


herse if 
the Garden of 
some one thing for others in exchange 
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for their labors for her, else she is a 
drone in the hive, or, in plain modern 
English, a loafer—a dependent. 

As for the new woman in bloomers 
atop her wheel, she is not new at all. 
She is the identical girl who parades 
the streets with the tallest of steeples 
on her head one season and the tiniest 
of pancakes the next. She is the very 
same rapid young thing who is wear- 
ing the biggest of big sleeves to-day, 
while not so very long ago she wore 
them so tight that she was forced to 
put on her hat before she donned her 
basque. You cannot fail to recognize 
her when you see her. She is always 
out first with the last new thing, and 
always goes to the uttermost extreme. 
This particular new woman is really 
very old. She is not wearing the 
bloomer rig on principle, or even be- 
cause it is comfortable. She never 
attired herself for comfort in her life, 
and she is not beginning now. She is 
wearing the bloomer costume just to 
be stylish and stunning. She is per- 
fectly innocent of ideas, and has no 
ambition whatever to earn her own 
living. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose she is minded. She has 
not the least desire to vote or serve on 
the jury. She is not emancipated at 
all. But she has not been created en- 
tirely without a purpose. Her mission 
on earth is to render fashionable a 
garb which all working women ought 
to adopt, and to so accustom the mind 
and the eye to it that we shall cease to 
be shocked or amused by it, and stop 
turning around to stare at it. 


tr 
strong 
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OW that the tide of fashion is in 
N full swing, even the most hope- 
lessly conservative admit that 
the momentous question concerning 
the “correct thing” has received its 
final answer, for the present at least, 
for it is too much to hope that Dame 
Fashion will long continue of the same 
mind. 

The outlines of the style in dress 
being fixed, what few changes there 
are will be merely in matters of detail. 
Revers, for instance, have already re- 
ceived important modifications, and are 
now as diversified in size and shape as 
it is possible to imagine. Some of them 
attain formidable proportions and are 
elaborately trimmed; others, again, 
quite as stylish in their way, incline 
toward severe simplicity. One of the 
latest productions of a_ well-known 
Paris house has the revers cut in a 
large flap, the corners of which round 
off in asweeping curve. Others resem- 
ble the letter “B” in shape, while 
others still are formed from a wide, 
straight band, which does duty as a 
collar in the back and terminates on a 
line with the bust in front, the ends 
being curved or pointed to suit the 
fancy. Wider revers caught in at the 
shoulder and held with a rhinestone 
ornament are another novelty, and one 
which is much used on evening cos- 
tumes. 

Almost invariably the revers are 
made of a different material from the 
body of the gown. Velvet is, perhaps, 
most commonly used for this purpose, 
affording as it does a pleasing con- 
trast to the dress fabric, and being 
favorable to all faces. For those to 
whom “variety is the spice of life,” 
however, costumers have provided 
revers in combinations of silk, satin, 
broadcloth, and even white suéde kid, 
The latter is marvelously effective, 
though extremely perishable, and re- 
quires more care in handling than the 
average woman is willing to give it. 
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Wide sashes again occupy a conspic- 
uous place on dressy costumes, and are 
usually of a contrasting color to the 
dress, though this is by no means im- 
perative. Dresden silk, showing a 
blurred design of roses on a white 
ground, is in high favor for this pur- 
pose. A handsome of this kind 
was recently seen worn with an even- 
ing toilette of black. It was arranged 
in tiny folds at the front and tied in an 
enormous bow at the left side, the ends 
falling to the bottom of the skirt and 
the upper corner of the bow being 
caught in the centre of the back at the 
edge of the décolletage. Ribbons of 
Satin, taffeta and moire are also used 
for this purpose. 

The revival of the sash is sure to be 
eagerly welcomed, for there is almost 
no dress garniture so universally be- 
coming. If of appropriate materials 
and properly adjusted it imparts to 
the most fassé of gowns an air of ele- 
gance not to be lightly considered in 
the selection of trimmings. It is espe- 
cially kind to skirts which have lost 
their pristine freshness, and its large 
butterfly bow serves to conceal a mul- 
titude of defects in the basque. Alto- 
gether the sash is a thing not to be 
despised by the woman who is com- 
pelled to make the most of her every 
belonging. 

It would seem as though the limit 
had been reached in the matter of 
collars and collarettes, and that de- 
signers and modistes must soon turn 
their inventive genius elsewhere from 
sheer inability to devise anything new 
in this line. These dainty accessories 
come to us in all kinds of materials, 
from the filmiest of gauze and chiffon 
to those of fur and velvet. They scin- 
tillate with mock gems or rejoice in 
demure simplicity ; they are gigantic 
or diminutive, to suit the fancy. 

Boas of chiffon intermingled with 
flowers are now fashionable to wear 
with evening dress. A model which 


sash 
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showed the inimitable French touch 


was composed of a full shoulder frill 
of accordion-pleated chiffon, bordered 


with a narrow, 
feather trimming. 
tinued down the 
dainty boa. 
The general 


fringe-like edge of 
Che ends were con- 
front, forming a 


tendency in collars 
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seems to be to reproduce those styles 
which were popular during the summer, 
merely substituting velvet and fur for 


the sheer fabrics. For enlivening a 
sombre woolen gown an ingenious 
woman has evolved the idea of forming 
a crush collar of a plaid Windsor tie, 
such as was formerly held to be the 
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exclusive property of the small boy. 
It is strikingly effective. 

Those in a position to speak author- 
itatively predict with much confidence 
a revival of black silk for entire cos- 
tumes. This includes the dignified 
gros grain, as well as surah and the 
corded varieties. If this be an assured 
fact—and there is every reason to be- 
lieve it is, for skirts of this material are 
already seen on the fashionable prome- 
nades—we have much for which to be 
thankful. Black silk is one of the few 
fabrics which can be worn to ad- 
vantage by everyone. It is rich and 
elegant in effect, and is, on the whole, 
most economical ; for, though its initial 
cost is by no means small, it will stand 
a vast deal of hard wear, and will sub- 
mit gracefully to many a turning and 
renovation. And when it is no longer 
presentable for outside wear it may be 
converted into the most satisfactory of 
underskirts. Even then its field of 
usefulness is not at an end, for it still 
lives to furnish the best of lining for 
revers, pocket flaps, cuffs and the like, 
to say nothing of the basque itself. In 
fact, unlike any other material, not an 
inch of it need ever be wasted. For 
this reason, if for no other, it is the 
poorest kind of economy to purchase 
silk of an inferior grade, even though 
the means be limited. It is infinitely 
better to wait, if necessary, in order to 
obtain, if not the best, at least a fair 
quality. A good piece of silk would 
be cheap at $2 per yard, and no reli- 
ance should be placed on _ those 
seductive advertisements which offer 
first-class material at less than half 
that sum. 

Caniche is probably the most favored 
material for high-class walking gowns, 
though zibelines and the Scotch and 
Irish mixtures are a close second. 
Bedford cord, showing an _ indistinct 
figure, is one of the most promising 
novelties, as is also a material known 
as mohair malgache—a fabric which 
exhibits a light design on a dark back- 
ground, the whole being covered by a 
network of black astrakhan. Silk and 
wool mohairs in attractive color com- 
binations are also much seen. 

Though the tendency of the times is 
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strongly in favor of frills and furbe- 


lows, the demands of the practical 
“tailor-made"» woman have by no 
means been ignored. The various 


rough-faced cloths always take prece- 
dence for this purpose among an ever- 
increasing majority. Their principal 
claim for consideration lies in the 
peculiar appropriateness of these goods 
to the winter season. They convey an 
air of comfortable defiance to biting 
winds, and possess, moreover, excellent 
wearing properties. Then, again, the 
tailor-made costume requires little or 
no trimming. A few buttons and a bit 
of velvet for the collar, aside from 
the inevitable machine stitching, are 
all that is essential or in good taste. 
Mixed tweeds, Irish frieze and camel’s- 
hair are all ideal materials for the pur- 
pose, broadcloth and the plain-faced 
fabrics being more appropriate to stout 
figures. 

The fact that so many costumes of 
this order develop into monstrosities is 
due primarily to a settled conviction 
which obtains among many women 
that nature has not intended the se- 
verely plain costume for their use. By 
all means, then, oh, ye sylph-like 
maidens, let the tailor-made suit alone 
and adhere tenaciously to those fluffy 
styles which are better adapted to your 
particular style of beauty. But do not 
attempt a compromise, or the result 
will be disastrous. The instant that 
loose effects, laces ef a/., are introduced 
on the tailor-made costume the style is 
irretrievably ruined. It permits not 
the slightest liberty in this matter. 
Stitched flaps, dainty vests and shapely 
revers are the natural concomitants of 
the tailor-made gown, and woe be to 
the venturesome damsel who endeavors 
to take from it its individuality. 

Figure 1 is an excellent model for a 
tailor-made costume, and one which 
will develop attractively in almost any 
fabric of seasonable weight, though 
bouclé cloth is to be preferred. The 
skirt is cut godet style and has a foot 
trimming of passementerie, which also 
ornaments the upper portion of the 
skirt, as well as the basque. The latter 
is of fashionable length, and presents 
the popular ripple effect below the 


























waist line. ‘The sleeves are especially 
bouffant above the elbow, though 
fitting the forearm closely. 

For those costumes which demand 


the use of ties fashion has provided a 
large assortment. Four-in-hands are 
perhaps the most popular. They come 
in silk and satin, usually matching the 
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gown with which they are to be worn, 
though ties of black and white are used 
with all costumes. ‘The Ascot variety 
is in high favor, and is usually seen in 


white silk sprigged with a white or a 
pale color blossom design. Plain ties 
of soft surah silk are also much worn, 
though those of purely masculine char- 
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acter are much more jaunty and ef- 
fective. 

A very pretty gown shown at one of 
the importers’ was of gray mixed home- 


spun. The bodice was severely plain, 
and opened in double-breasted fashion 
over a linen chemisette. A plain skirt 
and a smart black satin tie completed 
the effect. 

For evening wear the variety of 
fabrics was never greater or the effects 
more bewilderingly beautiful. Chiffon 
is again to the fore, not shirred over 
colored bodices, however, as during 
last season, but accordion pleated, re- 
quiring yards and yards of this diaph- 
anous fabric, and entailing as a nat- 
ural sequence a vast deal of expense. 
A new and exquisite variety of this 
charming fabric is known as “ chame- 
leon chiffon.” As its name suggests, 
it changes color in the different lights. 
A substitute for chiffon has at last 
been invented and is now on the mar- 
ket. It is much firmer in texture and 
infinitely less perishable. It lacks the 
daintiness and much of the softness of 
the original, however, for which reasons 
it will probably be unpopular. 

Shot and printed velvets, the latter 
having much the appearance of being 
hand-painted, are much in demand. 
Brocaded satins, plushes and velvets 
also are once more tothe fore. The 
designs are conspicuously large, but 
not of the hideous wall-paper variety 
once so common, but, for the most 
part, are dainty and graceful in the ex- 
treme. Except for ball gowns, they 
are seldom or never used for entire 
costumes. In light colors they form 
handsome vests and accessories for the 
elaborate coat basques, or they may 
form the basques entire. In this case 
the body of the basque should be of a 
dark shade and the vest much lighter, 
and of material without a pattern. 
Velveteens, plain or ribbed, moiré 
antique, showing scattered designs in 
delicate tints, and silk corduroys are 
among the most attractive materials 
exhibited on the counters. 

Fig. 2 is an exquisite costume, and is 
intended for dressy wear. It has the 
regulation skirt, having a broad foot 
border, embroidered with beads and 
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ornamented with ostrich-feather trim- 
ming placed in small tufts. The bodice 
is short, fastening invisibly at the back, 
and displays the same garniture as does 
the skirt. The full balloon sleeves 
have embroidered cuffs. 

In the matter of sleeves there is but 
little new to chronicle. They are much 
smaller than heretofore, and are made 
sans stiffening of any kind, insuring a 
graceful droop, in striking contrast to 
the styles of a few months ago. A 
fashion that has little to recommend 
it save its novelty is that of placing 
horizontal tucks in the puffs of sleeves. 
These tucks are from one-half to an 
inch in width, and are seen both singly 
and in groups. 

Another innovation is the melon 
section sleeve. As the title suggests, 
it is arranged in sections resembling 
the cut portions of a melon. The latter 
begin just below the elbow and extend 
to the shoulder. In evening dresses 
the effect is exquisite, the section being 
made in a contrasting shade, which 
displays itself with every movement of 
the wearer. 

Hoop skirts and bustles are again 
insinuating themselves into the public 
favor. They are not the monstrosities 
which we knew of yore, but tiny affairs 
of haircloth masquerading under the 
name of “ dress extenders.” The hair- 
cloth underskirt now has plaited ruffles 
at the back from band to hem. In 
some cases these are so arranged as to 
give the effect of both hoop skirt and 
bustle. Others produce the same effect 
by means of wires, or even have a 
genuine bustle attachment. They come 
in black, white and drab, and vary in 
price, according to quality, from $7 to 
$12. 

Brown and green are the favorite 
colors of the season, with the prefer- 
ence largely in favor of the latter 
Certain shades of purple are also popu- 
lar, but generally this is used as an 
undertone in bouclé goods and not by 
itself. Nasturtium is one of the new 
color effects, and is, of course, similar 
to the flower from which it takes its 
name. 

Braiding designs are seen on many 
of the newer importations, and a re- 




















vival of this method of trimming is 
among the certainties. 

In outer garments there is to be 
a decided change. The wraps which 
have been in favor for so long have at 
last given way to the jacket. This, 
however, was expected when the sleeve 


There is little cause 
for regret that the cape has departed, 


decreased in size. 


for it was probably responsible for 
more illness than all the rest of the 
health destroyers put together. No 


matter of what material it was con- 
structed it afforded but little protection 


against the weather. It bestowed 
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warmth about the shoulders, to be 
sure, but permitted great gusts of wind 
to enter at the waist, and in that way 
produced an uneven temperature of the 
body. However, the wrap is only ban- 
ished for day wear, it being far too 
dressy to be easily supplanted for even- 
ing use. For the latter purpose 
it is seen in the most costly and 
beautiful fabrics, and is trimmed 
with swan’s-down, angora and 
ostrich trimming. Dresden silks, 
poplin, mirror velvets, plushes and 
velours du Nord are the materials 
most in favor. 

Probably the most fashionable 
hats of the season are the dressy 
and extremely serviceable little 
toques. There are few faces to 
which they are not becoming, and 
they are far less perishable than 
the velvet-colored and feather- 
trimmed affairs that are contin- 
ually forced upon us by fashion’s 
mandates. 

In procuring a toque for ac- 
tual service the trimmings select- 
receive the most care- 
ful consideration. Lace, chiffon, 
feathers and the like should be 
studiously avoided and in their 
place ribbon or velvet, preferably 
the latter, and stiff quills and 
aigrettes should be substituted. 
Fig. 5 is a handsome toque of 
purple velvet, combined with light 
green satin brocaded with violets, 
matching the velvet in shade. 
Che front is loosely pleated and 
turns slightly off the face. A 
bunch of jeweled aigrettes and 
a mock amethyst ornament sur- 
rounded with rhinestones form 
the sole trimming. 

Chenille is used in every imag- 
inable way, both for the hats 
themselves and for trimming. It 
is braided, made into wings or 
ornament, and combined with jet or 
spangles. The soft Tam-o’- Shanter 
crown is still seen in a number of the 
larger hats, and is usually of a shade 
different from the brim. Black and 
white remain the favorite combination. 
Nasturtium velvet, as well as several 
new shades in blue, green and purple, 


ed should 
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is also in demand. The present revival 
of the Pompadour style of dressing the 
hair is sure to have its effect in the hat 
shapes of the near future. Hats tilted 


slightly over the forehead have already 
been seen in Paris, but their popularity 
is as yet an open question. 

Muffs matching the hats are now 
extremely fashionable and wonderfully 
They may be round or fiat, 


effective. 


but must be comparatively large. The 
flat variety are decidedly the prettier 
being infinitely less clumsy looking. 
An exquisite evening bonnet, the 
crown of which was made entirely of 
jeweled passementerie, was recently 
seen at a fashionable assemblage. The 
crown was very low, and of the Tam- 
o’-Shanter order, while the brim was 
narrow and very much fluted. A twist 
of emerald green velvet was placed 
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around the crown and a bunch of soft 
aigrettes and a chou of lace completed 
the effect. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a charming model 
for an evening bonnet, and one, too, 
that will not be too pronounced for use 
during the day as well. The crown is 
of pink velvet scattered with tiny white 
dots. An aigrette bow of black velvet 
ribbon and lace insertion adorns the 
front, the insertion being ap- 
plied in bands between the loops. 
A feather aigrette adorns either 
side of the back. The strings 
are of black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 4 shows a fashionable 
large hat, and one which will 
be found universally becoming. 
The brim is covered with em- 
inence purple velvet, and a nar- 
row band of astrakhan finishes 
the edge. The crown is of the 
Tam-o’-Shanter variety, and is 
extended into broad loops in 
the centre of the front. Long 
loops of black satin ribbon are 
placed upright on the right side, 
while folded ones rest on the 
opposite brim. 

The same reckless extrava- 
gance which characterizes the 
fin de sidcle costume has pene- 
trated to the inmost recesses of 
milady’s wardrobe, and her un- 
derwear now rivals her outside 
clothing in beauty and variety. 

Underwear now is worn in 
sets of four pieces — chemise, 
drawers, night dress and skirt, 
the same scheme of decoration 
being used throughout, and the 
fashionable woman would as 
soon think of wearing a theatre 
bonnet with her ulster as of 
associating a large trimmed 


skirt with an embroidered chemise. 
The latter are no longer made to 
do duty as a combination under- 


petticoat, however. They are some- 
what shorter than formerly, and are un- 
trimmed on the lower edge. Some of 
these chemises are made of fine China 
silk, having deep frills of sheer white 
lawn edged with cream Valenciennes 
lace and insertion around the neck and 


sleeves. Ruffles of this kind are in high 




























































favor this season, and are shown on both 
night dresses and short skirts. The 
corset cover has been completely aban- 
doned by the majority of women. For 
those who still cling to this article of 
apparel, however, several new designs 
have been put on the market. Fine 
nainsook is the material most in favor 
for this purpose and the covers are al- 
most invariably cut without seams, ex- 
cept the one under the arms. ‘Tiny 
tucks meet in the front and back, bring- 
ing the fullness in at the waist, where a 
tape belt sewn on the inside holds them 
In place. his 1s a vast improvement 
on the old style, which was disposed to 


be too sl waisted, for the tape can 
be raised or lowered at will. A bead- 
ing run through with ribbon finishes 
the neck 

Night dresses are made with the 
fronts cut slightly dé olleté, while the 
backs are shirred Che Mother Hub 
bard style is strongly in evidence on 
the counters, though the Empire gowns 
are preferred by many. A particularly 
pretty batiste night dress is made with 


bands of embroidered insertion edged 
with Cluny lace 

The drawers are very full and wide, 
being gather yoke at the waist 
line in order to avoid too much fullness 
about the are trimmed 
with row upon row of ruffles, which are 
edged with lace to correspond with the 
rest of the undergarments, and are, as 
a natural nce, very expensive. 
Women of sterling common sense, how- 


ed toa 


hips. They 


seque 


ever, favor those having much less 
fullness, whic ire quite as pretty. 
Umbrella skirts are one of the sea- 
son’s novelties. They are made ex- 
tremely full below the knee, thereby 
supplying to the dress that stiffness 
which the haircloth interlining formerly 


provided. Black moreen also contin- 
ues to be in demand among 
practical persens who understand and 
appreciate advantages. Many of 
the more skirts have wire 
run through the hem to preserve the 
flare, and all have ruffles some nine or 
ten inches in width. The latter are 
frequently trimmed, both top and bot- 
tom, with a tiny ruching of taffeta 
pinked on the edges. Some of the 


those 


its 


expensive 
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more elaborate underskirts have three 
ruffles, requiring over thirty yards of 
lace for their decoration. Even with 
comparatively inexpensive lace this 
style would be expensive to the point 
of willful extravagance. 

Wash silk seems to be the material 
most in favor for high-class under- 
wear, though many reject it in favor 


of linen, nainsook, jaconet, French 





The laces most 
Cluny, torchon and the 
perennial Valenciennes, which is, per- 


cambric and batiste 


in vogue are 


haps, the prettiest of all, despite the 
fact that it, like the poor, is “ever 
with us.” Fine embroideries are also 
much used, as well as ribbons narrow 
and wide. ‘These are so inserted as to 
be removable and easily be replaced 
by those of another color. In 
cases entire ruffles are made of 


some 


the 
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ribbon, but this style is hardly prac- 
ticable for the ordinary woman who 
has no disposition to spend her entire 
time on her apparel. All of the best 
undergarments are made entirely by 
hand, the delicate materials of which 
they are constructed not permitting of 
the use of the machine. One style of 
material is now considered the best 
taste, though the trimming may be 
varied to suit the fancy, always pro- 
viding it is appropriate to the fabric. 
Torchon lace is effective when used 
with linen, and nainsook combines well 
with Point de Paris. 
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The fashionable woman's stockings 
either match her dress or are of black. 
Some of the latter are shown with the 
boot top in delicate shades, though 
these are not held to be in such good 
taste as those of one color throughout. 
In evening stockings, however, the 
assortment is varied and most attrac- 
tive. 

Many have bands or strips of in- 
sertion, spangles, embroidery in col- 
ors, or in some instances are even 


hand painted, but the latter are hap- 
pily but little in demand. 
CARLOTTA HARRIS. 
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So Ars May Johnson. 368 Rider Ave.New York City, 
Says of Aver's Pitts, which she has used 
maby ears vith the best results: 
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RESIST DISEASE 


AND IT WILL AVOID YOU. To DO THIS SUCCESSFULLY, 
TONE UP THE UP THE SYSTEM, AND PURIFY THE BLOOD 
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WOMAN'S BROADER LIFE. 


Margherita Arlina Hamm 
will resume in the January 
number her interesting ar- 
ticles, entitled ‘“ Woman's 
Broader Life,” that have 
been such a popular feature 
of ARTHUR’S HoME MaGa- 
zing. Every woman who is 
interested in the advance- 
ment of her sex politically, 
socially and in the business 
world, and who desires 
to keep pace with woman's 
rapid progress, should read 
these articles. They will 
not appear in any other 
publication, and alone are 
worth the subscription 
price of the magazine. 


THE PAST AND FUTURE. 


ARTHUR’s HoME MaGa- 
ZINE was established in 
1852. At no time during 
its long and prosperous ca- 
reer has its future been 
brighter than it is to-day. 
Its record is an honora- 
ble one—that of a bright, 
clean, wholesome maga- 
zine, welcomed for forty- 
three years to thousands 
of homes throughout the 
United States. 

It will be enlarged and 


improved during the coming year until MaGazine at 156 Fifth avenue. The 
it has reached a point of excellence new Presbyterian Building, as it is 
equal to the best magazines of to-day. known, is one of the handsomest build- 
Articles by well-known writers will ap- ings in New York, and admirably lo- 
pear and its typography and illustra- cated at the corner of Fifth avenue 
tions will be the best that art can pro- and Twentieth street—in the heart of 


duce. 


Replies to inquiries about back num- tration by courtesy of the Zvangelist, 
bers may be delayed somewhat, owing which has its home also in the same 
to the increase of work caused by building. 
the change in ownership of the maga- 
zine and the removal of the printing The artistic new cover of this num- 


department to New York. 


OUR NEW HOME. 


The iliustration on this page shows graved by the New York Engraving 
the new quarters of ArTHUR’s HOME 


PUBLISHER’S PAGE. 
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THE HOME OF ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, 156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


the great city. We publish the illus- 


THE NEW COVER. 
ber of ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE was 
designed by Mr. C. D. Farrand, one of 


the best artists in New York, and en- 


and Printing Company. 

























Tf vou go to the doctor soon enough 


he will only charge you three dollars for 


r 


advising you to take Ripans Tabules, 
but if you put it off awhile he may 
have to charge you three hundred dollars 


for advising forty other things—includ- 





ing a trip to Europe: good advice is 
precious. But Ripans Tabules only cost 
fifty cents a | nd they keep you well 
all the time They stop the beginnings 
of sickness, before it has a chance to get 
you dow They are the “ounce of 


prevention 


Ripans Tabvies correct a dmordered stomach and restore the clugg > liver and bowels 





to healthy act thus rele 3 event ag all forms of wuigritioa, headaches, ditz.ne 
Dibuusness, astupativa, off breath, caturrh, sallow compleawa. ~tue erupuons, back 
aches, dusturbed sleep, nervy ms, 8 all kundred complain People of sedemtary «avs, 
profewona! and bywarss mea, i particularly women, «il fins Kipans labules « 
failing rellanc.: fora ar head miortable dige.troa and regular habu~ 

Ripeos Taboiediare the regul ut prescnpton of ga expemenced physman, prepared wm a 
much cheaper and more . shape than a druggist can aflurd w prepare a 6 
presen They are pot to be compared with ordhaary ~ pills Rupams Vabvies cont 
sothig which can writate “er ve tesoes of the stome.h and boecis. The most 
cate child can tak hese Tat with pertect safety and pomtve beetle They have oo 
“coating A coated » may take hours to digest, or may not digest at all But Ripans 
Tabules dissolve the @ saly and quickly, gwing ummediate eelict They are 





composed of rem which yucians everywhere prescribe every day the purest sclecied 
quality of Rhubarb, Ipecac, Peppermint, Alocs, Nut Vounca, and Soda—pot ap in lite 
air-tight vials; preserving their qualities always perfectly fresh Six wials im a bon, 36 
Tabules in all, Travelers find them parucularly handy. Sold by Greggs oF sem on recep 
@f price (go coats a box), by Tee Rirans Cutmeas Co, so Spruce Sracer, New Youn. 
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THE “OUNCE OF PREVENTION.” 
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R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTA 

OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, ee 
Removes Tan, Pimples Freckves, 
Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
eases, and every blemish 
on beauty, and defies 
detection. It has stood 
the test of 43 years, 
and is so harmless we 
taste it to be sure it is 
properly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady of the haut- 
ton (a patient): “As 
you ladies will use them, 

recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harm 
ful of all the Skin prepa- 
~g— a For sale by 
all Dru ae and Fanc 
Goods dealers in the U. §., Canadas and — od 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones ‘st, N. ¥. 
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PURIFIES, 
AS WELL aS 
BEAUTIFIES 1HE SKIN 
will do it. 


No other cosmetic 








Arthur’s Home /[lagazine 


(when not out of print) supplied 


at Ten Cents acopy. Address 


ARTHUR’S HOPE MAGAZINE, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


(asleria 


For Infants and Children, 


Castoria promotes Digestion, and over- 
comes Flatulency, Constipation, Sour Stomach, Diar- 
rhoea, and Feverishness, Thus the child is rendered 
healthy and its sleep natural, Castoria contains no 
Morphine or other narcotic property. 

















“Castoria is so well adapted to children that I recommend it as 
a@iperior to any prescription known to . 
Arcuer, M.D. 


111 South Oxfond St, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


From personal knowledge and “and observation I can say that Cas- 
torla is an excellent medicine for children, acting as a laxative and 
relieving the pent-up bowels and general systerh very much. Many 
mothers have told me of its excellent effect upon their children.” 

Dr. G. C, Oscoop, Lowell, Mass. 


For several years I have "recommended *Castoria,” and shall 
always continue to do so as it ws invariabl produced beneficial 
results.” Epwin F. 1 M. D. 

aasth Street and 7th Ave., New-York 2 tity. 


“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and its merits. so well 





known that that it seems a work of ti it, Few 
are the i families who do not erp Castona wi within easy 
seach.” Cartos Martyn, D. D., New-York City. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A man is like a razor, because you can’t 
tell how sharp he can be until he is 
strapped. 

The Princess of Wales has had printed 
for private distribution some songs which 
she has composed for the zither. 


In Sweden it is believed that if a bride 
during the marriage ceremony can keep 
her right foot in advance of the bride- 
groom’s she is destined to secure future 
supremacy 


Bicycling has risen to such favor at Vas- 
sar College that the halls of the entire 
floor of the main building are flanked 
with bicycle racks. Most of the faculty, 
as well as the students, ride 

In a cemetery in France one reads: 
“Here lies Gabrielle, my adored wife. 
She was an angel. Never shall 1 be con- 


soled for her loss."” On the same stone 
is the following inscription: “ Hére lies 
Henrietta, my second wife. She was also 
an angel.” 

Groom: “ Well, my dear, the wedding 
tour is finished, and here we are in our 
new home.”’ Bride: “But, George, the 
servant girl who was to be here has not 
arrived.” “I see. It’s too late to hunt 
up another to-day. I suppose you can 
get supper, can’t you?” “Of course. 


Go out and buy some steak, not too rare, 
with mushrooms and French potatoes, 
and iced cake and a hot pie, and I'll set 
the table while you're gone.” 


The latest story of a wondrous gold find 
1 Alaska is of a lake whose bed is liter- 


ally paved deep with gold dust. The 
lake is 1,¢ yards long, 400 yards wide 
and 150 feet deep. It is fed by water 


from a glacier, and its only outlet is a lit- 
tle stream two feet deep, but of incredible 
swiftness. The assay of the sand which a 
sea captain brought to Seattle recently 
showed $8 to $10 a cubic yard, and on 
this basis a man could alone take out 
$10,000 a year 





LAUGHING Basies are loved by every- 
body. Those raised on the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are com- 
paratively free from sickness. /nfant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. 
Send your address for a copy to the New 
York Condensed Milk Company, New 
York. 
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FRE KLES. : MOTH PATCHES, “Now, Mary Ann,” said the teacher, ad- 
iver Spots, all Skin ] f the ] 
- Or t ' 


Blemishes perma ved. John H.® dressing the remost ol - Class 1n myth- 


Woodbury, 127 W ‘ N Y.. Inventor of Joov * ho < if mnnorted > . 
ioemenaers an W408 6... ¥.. beventer eeu, ology, “ who was it supported the world 
Branch Offices: Boston. Phila., Chicago, 8t. Louis, on his’ shoulders? “Tt was Atlas, 


” 





ma'am.” “And who supported Atlas? 


wigs, WHISKERS, :=. Paints prone teres . he book doesn’t say, but I suppose his 
H 7 


wile supported him 












Cain Whishar ” ll, Parmers, ( se se, Bald or Ladion Wigs, 
65 ets. each, any Novelties, ete., FREE, ‘ 
Unseumerscuppliod st vhokenle. (. E. MABRSHLA LE. Lockport.N.¥ First Tramp: “ It makes me nervous to 
— sleep in one of dese lodgin’ houses. Sup- 





PPPOE nosin’ a fit to break in de >” 
‘Ss meee ae posin’ a fire wu break out in de night ! 
; . WINSLOW'S nue | Second Tramp: “ Dat’s so. Dem firemen 
: FOR CHILDREN TEETHING =? | would turn a hose on yer in a minute.” 

4 Fer sale by all Druggists. 25 Cente a bottle. q ’ 











‘What’s your husband doing now?’ 
‘He’s a speculator.” “Indeed! What 
in?” “Qh, things in general. He just 
sits around, and puts in his time specu- 
lating about the public debt and the dis- 
tance of the sun, and I don’t know what 
all 
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Bureau and Washstand 
SCARES. 


Made in Switzer- — : , , , 
erign tae Ella: “ Why, father, I should think you 


, 4 \ ly embroidered in would be ashamed to wear that pair of 
Vie yer exquisite designs. | | number twelve boots with those huge 


© oo oe SER Oe 








gue > The material is @ | nails.” Father, significantly: “I know, 
; very fine in quali- = my dear. but the ; ™ , dt lev ‘and 
’ “res 4 ty and exceedingly . } ear, u 1€ 1e11eT Gre O-( ay, anc 
75 { durable. It will § I want to kick somebody. Then Ella 
ba stand the severest @ | went into the house, and wrote Walter 
q? on: test of the laun- * | not to call for a week. 
. dry. * 
" 
) ze 
BUREAU SCARFS, STAND SCARFS, © ny ‘a i 
17x72 inches. 17x52 inches. ra 
. At the remarkably low price of es 







tir $4.00 per Set. 
Postage Prepaid 
Just the thing for Christmas gifts 





“The Kind 
That Cut, 


that slice and snip the toughest fabric 


PILLOW SHAMS—of the same material and 
embroidered in designs to match the scarfs—at 
$3.50 per pair, postage prepaid. 


MONEY REFUNDE ESIREI 


' STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
§ Dry Goods, PHILADELPHIA. 
Sie sto che See et. CRE et Re ee ee lc fo gy 


and are slow to get dull— 








Clauss Shears 
and Scissors. 


Anold bachelor having fallen in love 
behaved in a ridiculous manner, but a 
lady excused tion by saying: 
“ “It is with old bachelors as with old 
wood ; it is hard to get them kindled, but 
when they do take flame they burn pro- 
digiously.”’ 


I 





Imported English Steel with a razor- 
edge that extends all along the blade. 
Chey fit the hand. Sold with a warrant 
of excellence by over 20,000 hardware 


7 rT % cai o what wonl . ¢ ‘ 
y Mamma,” said a girl, “ what would be dealers. One Sample pair, soc. 


n an appropriate present to give George? 


» RO O _~ 
QE EEE EE Se 


a- You know we are not engaged yet.” Send for booklet— ‘‘How To Take 

nt “How long has he been calling upon Care Of Scissors” and other good 

Ss. you ?” “About two years.” “Then I advice for men as well as women, 

Ww think a pretty plain hint will be the THE CLAUSS SHEAR CO., Fremont, 0. 


proper thing to give him.” 
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| in = 3«le . "i r wae on zo bi 
TADS ‘DIGESTION. IMPROVES THE APPETITE. CLEARS THE THROAT. © 
Estaviished 1869. Capital $1,000,v00. U0. Patented 1871. 





ADAMS PEPSIN TUTTI-FRUT 


CHEWING GUM. 





Adams & Sons are the originators of athe now world famed Chewing Gums. 


ALL OTHERS ARE IMITATIONS. 


Save the coupons in each Five-cent package. 


ADAMS & SONS CO., Sands Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
l na aa as ae 


1 a 


S4N FRANCTSCO, CAL. LONDON, ENG 





FOR YOUR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
ese! Purell Dexicious!!! 







ALWAYS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention. 





DIPHTHERIA 4"° SORE THROAT CURED. 


KINMONTH’S DIPHTHERIA AND SORE 
THROAT SPECIFIC is a positive cure for Diph- 
theria, Quinsy and all forms of Sore Throat. No medi- 
cine has ever given the satisfaction or met with the 
success that this has in the treatment of Diphtheria and 
Sore Throat. Physicians are using it in preference to 
all other remedies. It leaves no injurious effects in the 
system and can be taken by the most delicate. No 
family should be without itin the house. “A stitch in 
time saves nine” is a truism, and a few doses of KIN- 
MONTH’S SORE THROAT SPECIFIC taken in 
time (in the early stages of the disease) wil! arrest and 
care diphtheria and all forms of sore throat without fail. 

One trial will convince the most skeptical. Price, 25 
cents per bottle. Ask your druggist for it, or we will 
send it prepaid to any part of the United States on the 
receipt of price. 

Proprietors : Dr. H.S. KINMONTH &CO., Asbury 
Park, N.J. Agents: C.M.CRITTENTON CO., New 
York ; SHOEMAKER & BUSCH, Philadelphia. 


WILL YOU 
READ THIS ? 


If your system is run down, you have lost flesh and 
strength ; i? you are suffering from debility, no matter 
from what cause, use KINMONTH’S HYPOPHOS- 
PHITES. It is unequaled asa VITALIZING TONIC, 
BRAIN, NERVE AND BLOOD FOOD. It is 
universally acknowledged by the medical profession the 
world over that the Hy pophosphites have no equal as a 
Tissue Builder. Consumption, Asthma, Kidney Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Nervousness, Loss of Appetite and Kindred 
Ailments are usually the result of a ran down and debil- 
itated condition. Persons who have suffered from the 
debilitating effects of La Grippe will be benefited beyond 
their most sanguine expectations by the use of Hypo- 
phosphites—in fact, the same results ‘will obtain from its 
use in every case where the person's system is run down 
and requires building up. Infants and children that 
are puny and not in vigorous health will be greatly 
benefited by the use of Hypophosphites. Why, you may 
ask, have the Phosphates such restorative properties ? 
The answer is because Phosphates enter more largely 
into the human econcmy than all other salts combined. 

A person using a bottle of the HYPOPHOS- 
PHITES is sure to have their general condition 
and appearance improved to a marked extent. 

We might give very many testimonials from physicians 
and people in every walk of life telling of the benefita 
derived from the nse of KINMONTH’S HYPOPHOS- 
PHITES, but we have not the space here, nor do we 
think it necessary todo so. Itis pleasant totake. One 
bottle will last an adult person one month. PINT 
BOTTLES, ONE DOLLAR, SOLD (.BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS. Prepared by! 


Dr. H. S. KINMONTH & CO., 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 





HORTHAND 
ELF TAUGHT. 


Send for Catalogue of Books and helps by 
Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 


Thousands have mastered the arts in this way. Or if 
you wish to save time VA oing to a good school we will 
tell you where to go. dress 


The pacbabechte > oll Co., Cincinnati. 


s-2 Head Noises Entirely Cured 
eck’s Invisible TusuLAR Ear 


C Bead Whispers heard. Com- 
forsale 





self-adjusting. Successful where all remedies 
ail. Illustrated book and proofs free. Address F. 
HISCOX, 853 Broadway, New York. 





Christmas Day was once called in 
France the “‘ day of new clothes.”” It was 
the custom to give court officials new 


cloaks on that day. 
In San 
husband 
vorce from his sixteen year old wife. 
was employed asa messenger boy. 


Francisco a seventeen year old 
recently obtained an absolute di- 


He 


A man tried for marrying six wives, on 
being asked how he could besuch a hard- 
ened villain as to delude many, re- 
plied with great nonchalance: “ Why, 
please your worship, I was trying to get 
a good one. 


so 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








CORPUS LEAN ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 


) reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 the Simply stepping the fat producing 
pe b without InjJary to health. effects of food. The supply being stopped 
Seod @c. in stamps for sealed circulars the natural work the system draws 


ring testimonials. L.E. Maresh Ca. m the fat and re due os weight at once. 
2815 Madison Sq.,-Philada., Pa. Sold by all Druggista. 
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a 4 | 7 _AMERIGAN WRINGER CO 
meee WA RA N-T- E- Qese 

If not, send for our little free book of points about Wringers. We are the larg- 
est manufacturers of Wringers and Rolls in the world, capital, $2,500,000. When 
you get a wringer with rolis marked with our warrant, y have the best, No un- 
certainty about this, The pure rubber used in these rollers is so soft and elastic —————— Ss 
that it wrings dry, without injury to the clothes or buttons. Our little book will tell you more, and interest you 


Send fori. AMERICAN WRINGER CO., 99 Chambers Street, New Vork,. 









AMERICAN WRINGE 
= WARRANTED: 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Nos. 303, 404, 604 E. F., 332, 601 E. F,, 1044, and stubs 1008, 1043 and others. 


Highest Awards, Paris Exposition, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 
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FREE “20st SWEET HOME’ SOAP. 


Your Choice of Premiums. “Chautaugua, ok 


MOST POPULAR EVER MADE. 

Number in use exceeds any other one article of furniture. Has 
gladdened half a million hearts. Solid Oak throughout, hand- 
rubbed finish. Very handsome carvings. It stands 5 ft. high, is 
2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and 


locks. A brass rod for curtain. 
It can be adjusted 


“ uA” OPRECLINING Satna "ef sri , 
CyavTAve Rocker” R @€ HAIR. reclining. A synonym of 


uxurious ease and com- 
fort. Itis built of oak, polished antique finish, with beautifully grained three- 
ply veneer back. The seat, head and foot rests are upholstered with silk plush 
n crimson, old_red, tobacco brown, old gold, biue or olive, as desired. It is very 

strong and perfectly simple in construction. It is fully guaranteed. 
“Cy av TAUQUA” |, HEATER 
Heats a large room in coltest weather, will quickly boil a kettle 
or fry a steak. Very large Central Draft, foun Wick, Brass 
. y Burner, heavy embossed Brass Oil Fount, richly nickel-plated. 
Holds one gallon, which burns 12 hours. Handsome Russia Iron 
Drum. Removable Top. Unites every good quality approved to date. 

\9) 


Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits with a guarantee 
of purity. Theusands of families use them, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 
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OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 
100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP) .  . $5.00 | 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN'S TAR SOAP) «wg 4S 


Enough to last an average family one full Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 
year. For all laundry and household pur- Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 


pases S San we Chesetee. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP) wl. ia 


10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP 2. 2 wt BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME . 30 
A perfect soap for flannels. Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
A unequaled laundry luxury. Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 


04 See. Ses Cee aPC BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTR POWDER 25 
exquisite for ladies and children. Pre: - > hom 7 4 
‘A maatehiess beantifier. I secseves Se i  Raoeeam the gums, 


1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP . .30 | «| PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET ¢ r 2 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP. 25 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP. “ 10 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . .25 | THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 
All $10 00 (You get the Premium | PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL . . . $10.00 
for Py = you select Gratis. $20.00 
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Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium. ‘The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you /a/f the cost—saves you half the 
regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 

’ 
If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 
the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 
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remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice * 
present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
| Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- , 
3 mium does not prove all expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 4 
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Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 
Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892 THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


; Many people prefer to send cash with order —it is not asked — but if you }» 
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? We will send by mail this z 
Ydeautiful Friendship Ring z 
Pwarranted 18 k. Selid Rolled + 
PEola, and our grand Catalogue »« 
of Jewelry, all for E ight Centa. Postage stamps taken.¢ 
@Pin_to your letter a vw of per size of ring wanted.@ 
Address, LYNN & CO., S Bond Street, New \ ork.@ 
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PAD aii melghoers eGremen alse pevapaper etipging® 
Se ce oe toot Particulars for 


erusers’ ULippuug Busese, 100 W. 27th 6 NEW w XOkk 





THe LEADING CONSERVATORY OF AmERICA. 


Cart Fae.ten, Director ry 
Founded by E.Touryte agervar 
m 1853 ries: ™ 


nd com gots 
ngie isc. 8° 
ew E oa: ys Send for Prospectus 


giving full information 


Frank W Hats, General Manager. 
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FEATHERBONING 


FOR WAISTS, SLEEVES AND SKIRTS 
instruction Free 
Call at our parlors—833 Broadway, New York; 1% 
Wabash-av oh icago; 40 West-st, Boston; 2 North 
Uharles-st, Baltimore ;1113 Chestnut-«t, Philadel- 
phia Send 65c for 12-yard Sample Skirt Bone 


Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 





Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago DL 
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When you see the stamp B. & H. ona 
lamp, you can rest assured that you are 
getting the best. Our reputation for 
making the finest possible work will 
always be maintained. 

“Little Book” sent free on application, 
telling more about the lamps, and also 
giving an idea of our very complete and 
beautiful line of Gas and Electric — 
Fixtures, Art Metal Goods, etc. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. co. * 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
Bostov. Chicago. Philadelphia 4 


DESEEEEETSSTTTTTETTET WETTED 
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New York. 
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When an article has been sold 
for 27 years, and its sales have 
increased each year 
competition and cheap imitations, 
it must have superior quality and 


absolute uniformity and _ purity. 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap has been 
constantly made and sold since 
1869, more each year. Can the 


sale of an inferior article constantly 


incvease for 27 years? This soap 
is to-day as ever, the best, the 
purest family soap made. It con- 


tains zo adulteration of any kind, 
and is intrinsically the cheapest 


soap made, because it will go so 


far and do such perfect work. Ask 
your grocer for it? 


D Oo N’ to read carefully the directions around 

each bar, also what is said on the inside 

F A | L wrapper. Be sure that our name appears 

on each, as there are many inferior imita- 

tions palmed off as the genuine Dobbins’ Electric. None 
genuine without the name on the wrapper of 


DOBBINS SOAP MFG. CO., 
Successors to I. L. Cracrn & Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


in spite of 











For Children While Cutting Their Teeth, 


An Old and Woll-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS, 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


bas been used for over Frrry Years by Mriuions of 
Moruers for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
Prrrect Svocess. It Soorues the Carip, Sorrens the 
Gums, ALLAYs all Parn ; Curngs Winp Coro, and is the 
best remedy for DriarrRHa@a. Sold by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
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The Wonderful Wash- 


ing Powder, will bring o 
was necessary in you good fortune = 
using Aladdin’s Won- Without 4 

=e ‘ 


y certul Lamp—but 











At night, put your is to soak with Setpine, achbitind to directions, and in the morning 
you will find the hard part of your washing done. It does your work through the night 
while you rest. Magical in effect. Perfectly safe to use. 


A Whale on Every Package. It is KENDALL MPG. CO.’S Trade Mark. 


Established 1827 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
RENIENINE NSN NS SRS RA RS ARIA Se 











yy MaLviNA CREAM 


For Pegatifying. the Compl iM 
Snuff qmoves all Freckles, Tan, Sand urn, Pam sien les, 

has never been oles, and other imperfections Not —L -, ot 4 
equaled for the instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the ms all ering ¢ the com 
Head and Headache. Cures Deafness, restores lost plexion tots ita original treakineae 


Be me 
sense of smell. Sixty years on the market, All Drag- re 
gists sell it. 25c.abottle. .0 ERITH Mfr., Cleveland, 0. Malvina lon THyOoL S Soab | PI Prof |, ne 
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WESTFIELD, \ 
Mass. ; f Y NEW YORE. 
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Increased 
Weight. 


Yor: will become heavy and 
healthy with the help of 


aNHEUSER- a 


—-the food drink. By taking a ren a day you 
will gain from 2 to 5 pounds a week. It contains 
the nourishment needed by nursing mothers, con- 
sumptives and sufferers from wasting diseases. 


To be had at all Druggists’ and Grocers 


Prepared by Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, St. Louis, U.S.A. 
Send for randsomely tlustrated ce Hored booklets and 
other reading matter. 

FINAL TRIUMPH.—The Supreme Court of Washington, D. C. has 
awarded to the Anheuser-Busch Krewing Ass'n, the disputed Highest 
Score of Award with Medal and Diploma of the Worid’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
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The Marc! ics Peneia sagen WS - ts 
Tas GIFT. 


MURRAY & LANMANS Fiona WATER 
ts FOR HANDKERCHIEF, Wan, AND BAH. est CARS 





mart” officers use Sapolio to dazzle the fair sex. 


ob Press, Bleecker St. and West Broadway, New York. 
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The Largest Manufacturers of 
. PURE; HICH CRADE 


2 sof re % Cho ea alts. » 


on this continent, baye received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great ¥4 


AL SINDUSTRIAL FOOD | 
EXPOSITIONS | 

: In Europe and America. |” 

HER COMPLEXION 1S LIKE A DIAMOND, CA UTION: tier tei ce 


imitations of the label 
ADERR.PURE SPARKLING & BEAUTIFUL, and wrappers on our goods, consumers show 


, make sure that our place of manuf 
POZZONIS COMPLEXION POWDER.| | ""S3; Berchestery Mass. 
: ° on each package. ‘ 
. A Handsome “SCOVILL’S GOLD” —— ae 
| Puff Box Given FREE with each Box of Powder SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


es FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. fi te, 
meee er TO) WALTER BAKER & CO, LT 


The Greatest Medical Discovery 
of the Age. 


KENNEDY’S {| 
MEDICAL DISCOVERY, | © 
DONALD KENNEDY, of ROXBURY, WASS, 


Mas discovered in one of our common ; 
re weeds a ry { 
































““Men should be what they 


“seem” and so should soaps, 





but Ivory is the orly soap 


Sg ct 1S 99 soo per cent pure. 
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